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LADY ASENATH INTERFERES 
A DISQUIETING rumour had swept through the mountain 


villages. This was nothing new. Neither telegraphs nor news- 

papers will ever be popular where the monotony of life is daily 
relieved by a system of intelligence as rapid as the one, and not a shade 
more accurate than the other; where, moreover, there is no vulgar 
monopoly by a class, but every man is his own journalist, and is free to 
devote to the expansion of his messages whatever poetic imagination 
Nature has bestowed upon him. But this rumour was so rich and bold 
in detail, that we felt that it must either have passed through the 
transmitting instruments of more than one highly-gifted telegraphist 
or contain a substratum of truth—an alternative too strange to be easily 
accepted. It was last traced to “The Snake” (village policeman), who 
had come to the Canteen store to buy a yard of furniture lace for the 
trimming of his wife’s velveteen Sunday pinafore, and he, being put to 
the question, declared that he had had the report from the mouth of all 
the world, and had delivered it to the Canteen storekeeper virgin and 
intact for him. 

Rumour ran that in the mountains had appeared a Prophet who 
bestowed the gift of immortality upon his followers, and communed 
with the Gods of Old. He taught that the day was at hand when the 
Great Dead would return to earth, and possess the land with their 
descendants and expel the Foreigners for ever. And he went forth 
through the villages, crying: “Leave all, and follow me!” and seeing how 
he made the aged young, and the sick whole, many followed him. And 
now for atime he had withdrawn into a mountain glen, to teach his 
followers the Sacred Dances against the day when his prophecy should 
be fulfilled. They were strange dances, these ; for they rather recalled 
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the evolutions of soldiers than the ceremonious mee, inasmuch as the 
dancers moved to words of command, and each man carried a gun. 
“ And this, Sir,” concluded the newsmonger with a nice appreciation of 
the chief foible of postmen, “is no mail-carrier’s tale from across the 
mountains, but a true report brought to me by the policeman’s wife’s 
cousin from Wala. Many other things he told me of the new teacher, 
but the rest I have forgotten in the haste of my journey.” 

Hard upon his heels came a dusky clergyman, whisking the beads 
of haste from his brow with his thumb. He was the forerunner of the 
Bishop himself, whose visits to the camp had been confined to strictly 
professional business since the tempestuous football match recorded 
elsewhere in these pages. And this too, he panted, for the ascent to 
the main gate was steep, was a business visit of the most vital 
importance to the Church: nay, to Christianity itself. 

There was a stir without, a familiar voice cried, “ Wait for me here, 
‘boys,” the gravel ground under bare soles, broad shoulders blocked the 
square of sunlight in the doorway, and Bishop Wesele grasped my 
hand. His jolly face looked older; the lips, set firm under the black 
beard, scarce relaxed in answer to my smile of welcome; brooding 
-anxiety furrowed his brow, and dimmed the brightness of his single 
eye. And yet, the spirit of the man was such that he still strove to 
take the news lightly. Yes, it was true. Satan had tempted the 
mountain tribes, and they had fallen. Heathen rites were openly 
practised ; kava had been offered at the Tombs of the Ancestors ; and 
one Dungumoi deceived the people with his lying tongue. 

In his youth, said the Bishop, this deceivcr had fomented sedition, 
and had been justly deported by the Government to one of the Eastern 
Islands. But so inoffensive had he seemed to those charged with his 
custody, that he had lately been allowed to return to his mountain 
village. His own version of the affair was far more picturesque. The 
Government, he said, knew everything. It knew his power, and it 
feared him, and it had seized upon his body, and shipped it to Tonga 
in a steamer. But he laughed at so clumsy a contrivance, and left the 
Government his body to maltreat in Tonga, while his spirit sped 
swiftly back to his native valley. For he was the humble instrument 
of a high mission, the chosen confidant of the Gods, the Dispenser- 
Elect of the Gift of Immortality. He had not come—and here, the 
Bishop said, was shown the rascal’s cunning—to oppose the teachings 
of the Foreign Missionaries, but rather to fulfil them. They were poor, 
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ignorant, well-meaning Foreigners, who did their best according to their 
lights. But their mission was to play the Baptist to his Messiah ; and 
when they preached of Jehovah and Jesu, their words were true. Only, 
being blind, ignorant Foreigners, they knew not the true names of 
those Divinities. 

Long ago, in the misty past, the Ancestor God, Dengci, had waged 
war against his sons—Nathirikaumoli and Nakausambaria—and had 
driven them out of their stronghold in punishment of the death of the 
Pigeon, whose voice was wont to awaken him at sunrise. From the 
roots of the God-Tree poured a flood that inundated the world, and 
swept the two young gods away tu seaward, whence they never returned. 
To him had been vouchsafed the revelation of their adventures. Their 
canoe had stranded upon the shores of the Foreigners, who fell trembling 
before them, and named them Jehovah and Jesu—it being the unvarying 
custom of Foreigners to distort Fijian names. It was known of old 
that they would one day return from the We:t with a canoe full of 
Ancestral Spirits bringing the Millennium: when the dead chiefs would 
return to earth to possess the land with their living descendants, and the 
Foreigners would flee away in terror, leaving whole stores ful! of calico 
and tinned salmon to those who had faith. In the meantime, he, the 
Chosen Evangelist, had. been sent before to elect from an unworthy 
generation a few Mortals fit to associate with the Deathless Gods. To 
these he would give to drink of the Water of Life from a square bottle 
of the precious fluid that had been. entrusted to him, and they would 
regain the elasticity of perennial youth. But the native missionary 
teachers, together with all them to whom faith had not been granted, 
would, like the Government, wither away in the strong presence of the 
Immortals. . 

“You will mark, Sir,” concluded the politic Bishop, “that in this 
lies a-grave peril for you foreign gentlemen. When this lying teacher 
cannot fulfil his prophecies, and the storekeepers do not abandon 
their possessions as he has foretold, he will bid his followers bring 
about a fulfilment with the club. And note his cunning. What do 
we Fijians most ardently covet? Is it not land and the possessions 
of Foreigners? What do we most fear and reverence? Is it not our 
Ancestors? He promises the one as an inducement, and uses the 
other as a threat against those who will not drink his devil’s potion, 
his waz-ni-tuka. And lest the Missionaries should prevail against him, 
he pretends to take part with them.” 
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Supposing the story to be true (and the Bishop’s information was 
generally correct), the news was serious. For ten years the mountains 
had been at peace; every Sunday, when the drum beat for service, the 
most hardened ex-cannibals had filed in procession to the chapel, 
until church-going and family prayers had become a dreary habit. 
The teachers had waged successful war against tattooing and a dozen 
customs they called heathen. The Government had so sternly repressed 
witchcraft that the practice was believed to be forgotten. The result 
had been to make native life intolerably dull. The spirit of the young 
men must long have secretly revolted at the dreary planes of Virtue 
before them unbroken by any Vice. The histrionic instincts of the 
hereditary priesthood, once vented in demoniac possession by one of 
a multitude of evil spirits, was now cribbed within the limits of a 
church revival meeting ; the warriors’ blood-lust was compelled to feed 
on the occasional sacrifice of a lean and leggy hen for the breakfast 
of a passing stranger. There were not even theological differences to 
quarrel about ; for the Wesleyan was the only form of Christianity 
ever heard of! In truth, it was time there was a New Religion; and 
a Native Prophet with a home-made creed was badly wanted. 

I tried to reassure the Bishop, by urging that the Government, that 
sleepless creation of the Foreigner, assuredly knew all, and had already 
taken measures to crush the green shoots of this promising experi- 
ment in religion-founding or ever they pushed through the mountain 
soil. But he wanted no help from me. “To you, Sir,” he retorted, 
“all this is nothing, for you know the strength and wisdom of the 
Government. But what will it profit me who have these souls to save, 
if the lying teacher and his followers labour a twelvemonth in the 
prison-house? My people will say that his teaching was true, but 
that the Government had such fear of him that they took him away.. 
Then reports will be brought from the prison that he is working 
miracles, at which the jaws of the fat-head warder himself will fall 
agape. The man must be shown before my people stripped of his 
lies.” 

“ But, O Wesele, who will strip him ? ” 

The Bishop stroked his black beard and wagged his great toe 
thoughtfully. Then he looked up at the thatched roof, the fire of 
purpose began to glow in his onc eye, his features were unflatteringly 
transfigured with emotion. I saw that he had had a call of some kind, 
and was not surprised when he said’simply: “I, Sir, will do it.” If 
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argument had ever prevailed against lofty conviction, I should have 
urged that the seat of the heresy lay beyond the limits of his diocese ; 
that not improbably he would get into trouble with his missionary, if he 
left his post without authority ; and that the exhortation of a minister, 
however well chosen, would, under the circumstances, produce more 
irritation than penitence. But, seeing his enthusiasm, I kept my own 
counsel. 

“I shall not provoke the man by open defiance,” he went on 
confidently: “that might bring my cause to naught. I shall be 
prudent, and fight with the weapon Heaven puts into my hand. It may 
even be that I shall have to fight guile with guile, and seem for a time 
to be one with this liar, the better to smite him from within.” 

I believe that the Bishop set out across the ranges from my very 
door ; for, though he passed within sight of his house, he never turned 
aside to take counsel of his wife (this caused me little surprise, knowing 
as I did the high-minded austerity with which that lady ruled the 
episcopal household). The rumours of the next few days brought little 
that was unexpected. The Prophet had assumed the native title of the 
Chief Justice, and styled himself Na-vosa-vakandua—He-Who-Speaks- 
But-Once. He had a thousand men, armed and drilled, hidden by fifties 
in the bush. The Government was arming ; was sending eight men-of- 
war to bombard Nakauvandra; was demoralised ; was fleeing for its 
life; had captured the Prophet, and loaded him with chains; was 
praying at his knees for forgiveness. Having experience in the 
compression of such messages, I judged that the Prophet was ‘still at 
large, and that the Government was giving- him. rope enough to hang 
himself ere it did him the honours of arrest. But upon the fifth day 
there came a report that set our quiet valley a-hum with excitement. 
It was whispered that the rank and intellect of distant provinces were 
flocking to the Prophet, who. had passed down to the river, and was 
holding a Holy Dance of adherents. The leader of this dance—nay, 
the very lieutenant of the Prophet himself (and here the narrator’s voice 
sank to an awed whisper)—naked, painted for war, and brandishing a 
rusty Tower musket, was—dare we profane the name ?—Wesele, 
Bishop of the Mountains! This was the price, whispered Rumour, that 
he had paid for the miraculous restoration of his lost eye which now 
gleamed through the war-paint as fiercely as the other, or ever he had 
drunk from the sacred Square-Face. The valley simmered with . 
agitation. So awful a scandal had never shocked propriety since the 
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men of Vatusila baked and ate a policeman in order to announce their 
independence of the Government. The men forgot to send their wives 
to the field, and sat out the forenoon murmuring in the great dure. In 
the roads the inferior clergy wandered aimlessly from village to village 
in attitudes as limp as their white shirt-fronts, and the divinity students 
chattered noisily in the class-room lower down the hill; for Michael, 
their stout preceptor, lay upon his mat stricken nerveless by the blow. 

For several days strangers had been flocking through the passes 
from the coast, until there was not lying-room at night even on the 
floor of the church. Bearers of letters found excuse to loiter ; police- 
men carrying warrants in cleft-reeds had dared to carry them no 
further; prying travellers, claiming cousinship with one or other of 
our Community, had remained to gratify their curiosity, for our little 
camp was the focus of the rumour-telegraph system from all parts of 
the mountains. The last to arrive was the Lady Asenath with her 
train of damsels, carrying baskets of cray-fish for the refreshment of 
the garrison. Her visit had been long postponed by family affairs 
of an entirely intimate nature, and it was only now undertaken out 
of compassion for the sister of Chaplain Michael, who would otherwise 
have been obliged to cross the mountain passes without a competent 
chaperon. She called upon me early on the morning after her arrival, 
and plunged into business without even retailing the scandal of the 
coast. “You have heard the news?” I began, like the interviewer of 
a halfpenny paper. “What do you think of it?” 

She nodded knowingly, clicking gently with her tongue, and said :-— 
“ Veka! Poor Wesele! A true minister, but a fool. I know him.” 

“The report has travelled far,” I ventured. 

“ Sombo! should think it had! Even now the missionaries are 
debating whether they shall not cast him out of the Church. But 
I ” she regarded me with a twinkle in her wicked eye 

“What will you do?” 

“You shall see, my friend. To-day I cross the mountains with a 
few of my girls, for | have business with this-—this Man-Who-Speaks- 
But-Once. In five days I shall bring Wesele back, and Michael will 
be comforted.” 

“ The man is versed in ancient lore and in the Scriptures. You may 
have to reason with him. Do you know your Bible, Asenath ? ” 

“ Books?” cried she, contemptuously. “The books J read are men 
and women. They are the best books, and bound in leather like the 
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best. If there be any page in them unknown to me, then am I no 
match for this man. Books, forsooth? Give me men—young men!” 

The masterly decision of this admirable woman had often evoked 
my homage. She made no secret of her creed—that the noblest duty 
of the old is to clear the path of the young—and she undertook this 
grave enterprise as lightly as if it were the mere healing of a lovers’ 
quarrel. Towards evening we bade her God-speed at the main gate, 
while her three maidens bound her slender provision upon their 
shoulders, and she lightened the moment of parting with her pointed 
wit. Besides the Pussy-Cat and Maraia, who never left her side, she 
had a pretty mountain girl to guide the party over the hills. As we 
shook hands, an ill-favoured mountaineer joined us from the river, 
and took the girl roughly by the shoulder. At her indignant ejaculation 
Asenath turned, and asked the fellow what he wanted. He was, he said, 
the village constable of Tawaleka, and the chief had sent him to take 
the girl home, or at least, to be her guardian on the journey: “lest she 
come to harm.” Asenath looked him haughtily up and down for a 
moment, and then she said :—*“ Go, ask the chief from me what kind of 
animal is a village policeman? A spirit?” Then, as the fellow 
departed grumbling, she cried :—‘ And ask him also whether, if he 
would send meat to. a neighbour, he gives it to his dog to carry?” 
And in the laugh that followed, Wesele’s rescue party set forth upon 
their noble errand. 

The hinder slopes of the sacred mountain, Nakauvandra, where the 
Gods dwell, are pierced by a tiny ravine, clean cut as by a gouge. 
A silver thread traces the course of the rift, now spraying diamonds 
in the sun, now tinkling over clean gravel darkened by the shadow of 
fruit trees planted by a bygone generation before the foreign plagues 
had swept the country bare of men. No path leads travellers to this 
spot: scarce a human hand has parted its tangled vines since its last 
inhabitant was stilled, and the pigs and fowls wandered masterless into 
the wild bush. Yet to-day, an odd-shaped roof-tree pokes up through 
the foliage, its fresh-cut thatch scarce browned by the weather. The 
structure is of that fantastic shape which tourists know when they 
buy native curiosities: square, squat walls, unpierced by windows and 
fantastically lofty in the roof, fashioned, in short, on the model of the 
ancient heathen temple. Among the trees about it are scattered little 
temporary shelters, and a thin whirl of smoke hanging about the lower 


branches, shows that men were here within the hour. But no living 
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thing is visible except an Albino speckled pig blinking in the sunshine 
of the open space before the Temple. The cradle of the New Faith was 
well chosen, for no cosier nest for the hatching of plots could have been 
found in all the group. The rustling of dead leaves awoke the pig to 
consciousness, and the Lady Asenath, led by her little mountain guide, 
broke in upon his reflections. She motioned her maidens to silence, 
and crept up the sloping log that made a ladder to the low door-way of 
the Temple. To her eyes, blinded by the sunlight, the house seemed 
quite dark; but by degrees she saw that the place was littered with 
bales of bark cloth, stacks of boxes and knives, such wealth as none but 
a storekeeper could ever hope to possess! From a nail driven into the 
king post, swung a cluster of whales’-teeth, any one of which would buy 
a human life. If all this, she thought, was the guerdon of immortality, 
and could be bought for a drink of dirty water from a gin bottle, wealth, 
fabulous wealth, had lain within her hand too, if she had only had the 
wit to think of it. And in the corner, breathing stertorously, in hoggish 
sleep, exanimate with the debauchery of a night’s devil-dancing, lay the 
man who fad thought of it. He was a sooty-skinned, hairy little 
wretch of middle age, this Prophet, as mean-looking as any headman of 
a village council ; and by sheer force of lying, he had sucked the valleys 
dry, and lay here asleep in restful confidence that no hand would dare 
to rob him of his gains? Well, she, Asenath, could lie too; and she 
would match her wit with his. 

She gave a raucous cough, and the Prophet stirred in his sleep, 
yawned, stretched himself luxuriously, and at last sat up, like an 
innocent babe awaking by his mother’s hearth. “It is I, Sir,” said Lady 
Asenath, who could be respectful when she chose. 

“Who?” cried the Prophet, peering at her suspiciously. “I do not 
know you.” 

“IT am Asenath, and I have come with a wretched present from 
Nandi to crave the Water of Life. I am an old woman, but the 
generous forces of my youth still govern me. My face is wrinkled like 
an ivi-nut, and my form is as you see it—unseductive. Fain would I 
drink of your medicine, and see the eycs of the youths follow me as 
they did once, and hear again the voices that once whispered to me in 
the darkness, and the heart-beats of him who has tarried long for my 
coming.” 

“ Are you not a Buli’s wife, and obedient to the Government ? ” 

The Lady Asenath laughed shortly. “Dungumoi,” she said, “I was 
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a Buli’s wife, but Luke’s enemies laid a trap for him. The district 
moneys in the box would not agree with the books, and he was 
dismissed. Truly, I have cause to love a Government who paid us two 
copper pence a day, and dismissed us for daring to live. Are you 
against the Government?” (The Prophet seemed not to hear, and 
Asenath edged a little nearer to him.) “ Dungumoi, I have heard much 
of the marvels that you work. Surely you have done greater wonders 
than changing my body so that I find favour in men’s eyes? The 
temperament of youth I have already.” 

What could a Prophet say to such an appeal? Dungumoi wavered. 
“My maidens carry—whales’-teeth,” added the lady. The Prophet 
reached behind him for a bundle rolled in many folds of dirty masz, and 
unwound a square, black gin bottle of the vulgar type. “ Drink, then,” 
he said. The lady tasted a few drops of a flat and muddy fluid, and 
laughed a siren’s laugh. “What have you done?” she cried faintly. 
“You have intoxicated me, and you—you have grown young too! 
O, you bad man!” and she provoked him with a playful push. The 
Prophet blinked at her, and laid a new silk handkerchief at her feet. 
“Would I were a man,” she said, as she accepted the gift, “that I 
might be one of your followers.” 

“It is permitted to women,” said the Prophet. “To be the first 
woman among your disciples would provoke evil tongues.” “You 
would not be the first,” he urged. Asenath chuckled inwardly. “It 
would ill become me to be second to another.” “I have maidens who 
have drunk of the Water of Life, and you should be chief among 
them.” 

“Maidens!” ejaculated Asenath, shaking with some inward struggle. 
“ Dungumoi, I will be your chicf maiden, and I will send my girls to 
the coast to tell the tale, and bring others among my relatives to renew 
the forces of their youth.” 

She found Maraia and the Pussy-Cat dissolved in irreverent laughter. 
“They are Immortality Maidens,” explained the Pussy-Cat between 
her giggles, pointing to four or five clumsy mountain girls, who were 
busied about household affairs among the trees. 

“Oho!” cried Asenath ; “and what are the duties of Immortality 
Maidens ?” 

“They are Dungumoi’s cup-bearers ; they minister to all his wants ; 
but, having drunk of the Water of Life, maidens they are, and shall be 
whate’er befall them.” 
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“Take heed,” said Asenath, with mock gravity, “that I make you 
not his cup-bearers also.” 

“Cup-bearers, forsooth! It is well! I would rather deal with a 
Man than a Prophet,” she retorted. 

The Lady Asenath called one of the Immortality Maidens to her, 
and, finding that she made no mystery, inquired indifferently about 
the Bishop. For two days after his arrival, it appeared, the Bishop had 
been on intimate terms with the Prophet, drinking from the Sacred 
Bottle, and, even taking part in a devil-dance. Then there had been 
a sudden quarrel, and ‘the Bishop had been seized, and sent under 
escort to the House of Bondage, whither one or other of the maidens 
daily conveyed his food. “ Yet,” she added, “the report is carried to 
the coast that Wesele still leads the dance, and many come in to us 
every day on this account.” 

The Lady Asenath laughed, and bade the girl lead her to the House 
of Bondage. It was a hut some two hundred yards distant, very roughly 
and hastily run up amongst the thickest of the trees. Two men lay 
dozing across the threshold, but they obeyed Asenath’s imperious order 
to come out while she spoke to Wesele. 

In the half-light, shirtless, dirty, unkempt, with the black war paint 
still imperfectly washed from his eye-sockets, the Bishop was a pitiable 
object. Rusty handcuffs confined his wrists, though maltreatment and 
adversity had blunted all spirit of resistance. Yet, at the sight of 
Asenath, whom he had always treated with playful toleration while 
deprecating her fashionable worldliness, he strove hard to recover a 
little of his old sprightliness. “ Veka/ The length of the road from 
Nandi! What news bring you from the coast, Madam ?” 

“Strange news, Wesele. The story is that a minister of the Church 
consorts with the heathen and dances devil-dances blacked for war with 
a musket in his hand. The preachers hold their peace for shame, and 
the divinity students bay for news like hungry dogs.” 

The Bishop groaned. “Alas! Say they this? If the Missionaries 
hear such reports how will they understand ?” 

“They have heard it, and already they speak of putting Wesele out 
of the Church.” 

“Ah, Madam, pity me and tell them this. I came here to 
wrestle with the Devil. For a time this lying teacher listened to me, 
appointing a day when he and all his followers would abjure their 
foolish doings. And when he temporised, I seemed to consent a little 
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to their folly, the better to lay hold of them. It is true that I danced 
with them, for in dancing itself I hold that there is no evil, and I hoped 
to turn their dance into ridicule. To this end I cast away my shirt, and 
girded my su/u about me, and let them blacken my face as if for war ; 
but when they cried ‘ Keek Ma! Halu, and ‘ Steese, as the sergeants call 
to the soldiers, and taught us to cry gibberish like the green parrots, it 
was more than I could bear. Then they seized me, and cast me into 
this House of Bondage. And another thing, I wetted my lips with 
their devil’s water. This was the crowning folly.” 

Asenath shook her head ; many things might be explained away, 
but that a Bishop should paint his face black and prance half-naked in 
a devil-dance for any motive but pure love of the thing—that was very 
hard to get over. “ Do they mean evil to the Government?” she asked. 

“ Assuredly. Every day Dungumoi brings lying promises from his 
Gods. The white pig he fattens in yonder sty is a symbol for the 
Foreign Gentlemen. He says it is to be killed the day the Gods 
return to earth. On that day the Foreigners and the Government are 
to be swept away, and their property shared. Even now, he teaches 
his people to drill with muskets. Only, it is long since he served in 
the Constabulary, and he has forgotten some of the words.” 

“All this must be known in Suva,” said Asenath, thoughtfully ; 
“already soldiers must have started to arrest these fools, and if they 
find you among them it will go ill with you. Wesele, you must betray 
Dungumoi to the Government ; so will you win great honour for your 
skill in negotiation.” “But how escape?” “ That will be my affair; I, 
too, have drunk of the Water of Life. Remark the strange brightness 
of my eyes, and the youthful vigour of my person. They have been 
restored, like the vision of your sightless eye. Such favour have I 
found in Dungumoi’s eyes that he has appointed me chief among his 
cup-bearers, Wesele.- I am an Immortality Maiden, mark you. This 
you can scarce have suspected. To-morrow, Dungumoi and I will send 
you down the river to prepare the way for us.” 

The Bishop winced a little at her levity. “I pray you, Madam, do 
nothing wrong on my account.” 

The Lady Asenath laughed mischievously. “You have heard of 
me, Wesele, and my doings. They have not been blameless in the 
eye of the Church, I know well; yet never danced I naked in war 
paint to amuse a band of heathen. I go to make life pleasant to 
Dungumoi, and to-morrow we shall send you down the river.” 
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The Lady Asenath made life very pleasant to Dungumoi, whose 
tastes in the hours of relaxation were low. As his Mistress of the 
Revels she was at pains to arrange a programme of amusement that 
would lift the curtain of a new world to the poor homely old hillman. 
With so wretched a material as the six Immortality Maidens, hastily 
drilled by the Pussy-Cat, she lapped him in the luxury of a Venusberg. 
There was no devil-dancing that night, for the men were weary with 
their day’s foraging, and the Prophet had no need of them. The order 
went forth that none save his chosen lieutenant should stir from his 
sleeping-place till the morning, for there were mysterious rites to 
celebrate, and the eyes of him who chanced upon them would be 
smitten blind. The stage was the floor of the Temple, the green-room 
the forest glade without, the low doorway the curtain that lifted on 
fresh bewildering surprises. It was a ballet danced in a half-light, with 
a cunning point in every act, leading skilfully to an intoxicating climax. 
In the witchery of the moment the Prophet saw a vision of a New 
Mission that should bind his followers to him by the senses, as the 
devotees of another Old Man of the Mountain were bound to their 
master. A voice whispered that if these strange mysteries were widely 
taught, the whole country would be his. To-morrow, they must move 
down the river, sending a messenger to prepare the people for their 
coming, and the messenger must be one to whom the doors of teachers, 
constables, and people alike would be thrown open—namely, Wesele, 
the former Bishop of the Mountains. He, the temptress said, was 
burning with indignation against a Church that had cast him out, 
and would, from what she knew privately of his disposition, throw his 
heart and soul into any movement for bringing refined, material 
delights within the reach of the clergy and people. The night was 
far spent when she herself carried the Prophet’s commission to the 
House of Bondage, and the Bishop, armed with her secret instructions, 
set forth in his new character of Evangelist of the Worship of Beauty. 

In the morning, when the Prophet began his pilgrimage down the 
river, another dignitary broke camp and journeyed towards him. The 
Commissioner with his retinue of constabulary, was the extended finger 
of an iron hand which moves slowly, but grips exceeding firm. At 
mid-day, guided by the Bishop, he halted in a chief village where two 
rivers meet, and sat down to open an enquiry upon the doings of the 
reformer who was unconsciously approaching him. This, Wesele had 
assured him, was the time and place for the Prophet’s appearance ; but 
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he knew the Lady Asenath too slightly to put confidence in such 
promises. The Bishop sat beside the Bench, unhceding the monotonous 
hum of official proceedings, and straining his ear to catch the first sound 
of a stir outside. He had not long to wait. The first witness was 
scarce sworn when the earth shook with the rhythmic thud of bare feet 
on the march ; there was a sharp exclamation from the loiterers about 
the door ; a man squatting at the further end of the building looked 
out and sprang into the open ; in a flash the court was cleared, and the 
officials were alone ; a sergeant of Constabulary saluted at the door, and 
begged the Commissioner to come. It was a sight never seen in Fiji 
since the British Flag was hoisted. A close phalanx of warriors, six 
deep, their naked bodies tricked in all the bravery of black paint and 
streamers, marched proudly along the village square, brandishing clubs 
and rusty muskets, in defiance of every social convention and every 
government ordinance. At their head trotted a mean little sooty- 
skinned man, trying hard to keep dignified pace with a stately lady who 
bore herself erect despite her advancing age. The long, carved staff 
he carried served but to accentuate his lack of dignity; and two, at 
least, of the maidens who followed were quietly jeering at him. When 
they reached the court-house, the men tossed their weapons, and yelled 
with one voice :—“ Lilifai Poliseni Oliva Ka Virimbaita” (which is not 
sense in any language), and marched bravely on towards the further 
gate of the village. But here they met men in uniform, who treated the 
Prophet with scant respect, even taking him roughly by the girdle and 
slipping iron bracelets on his wrists. Other soldiers closed in from 
behind ; the procession was broken up; weapons were snatched, and 
warriors led trembling away ; and in a moment, nothing was left of the 
new Epicureanism but a group of laughing women! 

. Thus was Bishop Wesele restored unsmirched to his sorrowing 
diocese, and Lady Asenath rewarded by a frolic after her own heart, 
and such applause of conscience as she cared to enjoy. Yet, though 
Bishop Wescle had great honour as a man of profound wisdom and 


loyalty, the history of 1887 will be silent about the services rendered to’ 


the State by Lady Asenath. Perhaps it is as well; there is, at least, 
one man in banishment in the far Isle of Rotuma who often meditates 
sadly upon them, and relieves, for a moment, the tedium of exile with 
the memory of her bright reading of his Mission. 


BASIL THOMSON. 
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A. T a time when so much is being said on public platforms and 
A in letters to the newspapers about the Cyprus Convention of 
1878, and of the responsibilities which England thereby 
incurred, it seems not amiss to inquire how far we have fulfilled one 
of those responsibilities (and that by no means the least), which, 
amidst the clamour for redress of Armenia’s wrongs, has been almost, 
if not entirely, overlooked: to wit, our responsibilities towards the 
people of Cyprus. This inquiry, if more modest in its scope and Jess 
sensational in its character than the wider question which now fills 
the public mind—whether England is pledged, at all cost and at all 
hazard, to secure a reasonable measure of good government for the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan, and whether, if it be so, she is able 
to redeem her pledge—has at least the merit of being a great deal 
more practical. That England is bound to do all that lies in her 
power to better the lamentable state of the Armeni and to shield 
them from further outrage and massacre, few Englishmen would deny ; 
it is concerning the means to be employed to this end, and the still 
more fundamental question whether it is at present in our power 
to employ any efficacious means at all, that so fierce a controversy 
rages. Now, whatever may be our wider obligations, it is undeniable 
that we did bind ourselves to secure, so far as is possible by just and 
wise administration, the happiness and prosperity of the people of 
Cyprus; and it is equally clear that this, at least, it is wholly in our 
power todo. How far, then, we may well ask: ourselves, have the high 
hopes wherewith the Cypriotes beheld our flag hoisted over their island 
eighteen years ago been fulfilled? How far has Cyprus under British 
rule become, what it was expressly intended to become, an object- 
lesson in good government and wise administration to the adjacent 
lands, which still lie under the Turkish yoke? This is the question 
to the discussion of which the present article will be devoted. 
Now it would seem presumptuous for one who has spent only two 
or three months in the island, and has not seen all parts of it, nor any 
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part under all the changing conditions of season, to assume, even 
though he may have enjoyed unusual facilities for acquiring trust- 
worthy information, the ré/e of an instructor or the right to speak 
with any authority on its condition, resources, and potentialities, were 
it not for the extraordinary ignorance concerning it which appears to 
prevail in this country. Thus a leading London newspaper, in its 
report of the speech made by the High Commissioner, Sir Walter 
Sendall, at the opening of the Legislative Council on 4th March of 
the present year, described him as having pointed to the railways and 
the irrigation-system introduced into Cyprus as evidences of the 
beneficent influence of English rule; whereas, in fact, his Excellency 
spoke of the importance of these things for the proper development 
of the resources of the island, deplored their absence, and expressed 
a strong hope that they would shortly be introduced. Yet more 
astonishing was the proposal made by a member of Parliament at a 
recent Atrocity Meeting to punish the Sultan, and mark our disapproval 
of his conduct, by withholding from him the Cyprus tribute ; seeing 
that already for many years this tribute has been withheld to pay the 
interest on the Turkish Loan of 1855. 

Whatever may be said in favour of Party government, it incontestably 
militates against complete continuity of foreign policy. On the fall of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, many of the schemes whereby he 
aimed to secure the maintenance and extension of England’s influence 
in the Levant were, if not revoked, at least suffered to languish ; and 
Cyprus, the acquisition of which had been hailed with a burst of 
applause, began to be regarded as a “ White elephant,” a useless and 
tiresome encumbrance which we should be much better without. Other 
causes, no doubt, conduced to this change of sentiment towards our new 
possession. Little was known about it in England when the occupation 
was announced, and most exaggerated ideas as to its wealth and 
resources seem to have been entertained. ' With the army of occupation 
there poured into the island a host of fortune-hunters, adventurers, and 
speculators, who looked to find a new Golconda. For a while every 
steamer which cast anchor in Larnaca Bay disgorged a fresh batch of 
eager, improvident immigrants ; men, for the most part, who, having 
failed to secure a livelihood in England, hoped to make a fortune in 
Cyprus. Many of them had no craft or profession whatever ; for the 
accomplishments possessed by the’ minority the island afforded no 
immediate scope; in suitab'e equipment almost all were utterly 
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deficient. Whence, indeed, could they have ascertained what equip- 
ment would be requisite, if, as is currently reported, the very troops 
were sent to face the broiling summer of the Messarean Plain with 
coal-scuttles and warming-pans ?—coal-scuttles in a land devoid of 
coal, and warming-pans with the thermometer at 110° in the shade! 

The slender resources of Larnaca—even more slender then than 
now—were sorely strained to meet the requirements of the army of 
occupation, and were altogether inadequate to the needs of this 
volunteer host above described. Nothing, therefore, remained to the 
harassed and overworked officers, who struggled so bravely to bring 
order and plenty out of chaos and dearth, but to deport the immigrants 
as speedily as possible to the places whence they came; and soon a 
regurgitant stream of disgusted and disappointed adventurers poured 
back into England. For the land which had caused them so dismal a 
disillusion they had, naturally perhaps, nothing but abuse ; and, indeed, 
since they had only spent a few dreary and discouraging days, under 
the most unfavourable conditions, in the ugliest and least attractive 
part of the island, and that, too, at the worst season, the ill report 
which they gave of it can hardly be held inexcusable, although, without 
doubt, it did much to create a very unjust and unfounded prejudice. 
This prejudice was further strengthened by the sickness which shortly 
afterwards appeared amongst the troops ; a sickness really due to an 
abnormally unhealthy season, selection of unsuitable camping-grounds, 
neglect of certain hygienic precautions, and the defective equipment 
of the troops, to which allusion has been already made, but readily 
ascribed by the prevailing temper of discontent to an unwholesomeness 
assumed to be inherent in the climate of Cyprus. And so it happened 
that the unlucky island, made chargeable with all these misfortunes, 
came to be generally regarded with cold disapproval, as a barren, 
fever-haunted land, devoid alike of resources and of charms, inhabited 
by a poor-spirited and shiftless folk, at once lawless and litigious, alike 
fretful and indolent. 

Thus it came about that this beautiful and productive island, with 
its wonderful associations in myth and legend, and its equally 
wonderful and varied history, instead of being made much of, fostered, 
nurtured, and led back to its ancient prosperity, was slighted, belittled, 
starved, and thrust into the background, as though its possession were 
a shame and disgrace to us rather than a source of thankfulness and 
pride. Yet a source of pride to us it surely should have been, that 
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this fair island, fought for and held by so many great and venerable. 
empires of antiquity (as though its possession were already recognised 
alike as the symbol and the basis of a maritime supremacy in the 
Levant), should once again, nearly seven centuries after it had yielded 
to our King Richard of the Lion’s Heart, have passed into our hands. 
Yet because of this very neglect and non-recognition, he who visits 
Cyprus unprepared for the beauty and the charm which he will there 
find falls the more completely under its spell. For all the content one 
may feel at having been privileged to behold the wonders of Egypt, 
the glories of Athens, or the deserted majesty of Persepolis, there will 
be moments when recoliections of the architectural marvels of Nicosia 
and Famagusta, of the luxuriant gardens of Kythrza and Lapithos, 
of the flowery glades above Kyrenia, through which the approaching 
traveller beholds athwart the carob-trees the snow-capped peaks of 
Caramania rising white beyond a turquoise sea, most of all, perhaps, 
of the rugged grandeur of Buffavento, and of the weird, dream-like 
beauty of the Castle of St. Hilarion, will rise in the mind, eclipsing and 
obliterating all other memories of travel. 

But man—least of all the Englishman—cannot live by beauty 
alone, and is not long or deeply moved by mere sentiment. Were 
Cyprus nothing more than beautiful and wonderful, it is doubtful 
whether on this ground alone England would care to possess it, or, 
having obtained possession of it, would trouble to make the most 
of it. But it is not merely beautiful. The Greeks, Phoenicians, and 
men of Tyre, the mighty monarchs of Assyria, Egypt, and Persia, the 
Macedonians, Romans, and Byzantines, the Crusaders and Saracens, the 
Venetians, Genoese, and Turks, who sought and strove to inhabit and 
possess it, may indeed have recognised and rejoiced in its exquisite 
loveliness, but valued it above all because of its incomparable strategical 
value to any nation concerned with the assertion of its supremacy in 
Egypt, Syria, or Asia Minor. And, moreover, it was a fertile land, a 
land of corn and wine and oil, of forests (long since, alas! for the most 
part wantonly destroyed), of pastures, and of latent mineral wealth. 
Small wonder, then, that Cyprus, with her triple dowry of beauty, 
strength, and wealth, has been from time immemorial fiercely contended 
for by the proudest and most valorous amongst the nations. 

How comes it, then, that Cyprus can now be described, with any 
semblance of truth, as a poor and worthless possession, nay, even as a 
useless burden? How can, the dwellers in the “Enchanted Island” 
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arouse the pity rather than the envy of him who visits their shores? 
Granted that three centuries of that “ Turkish misrule,” which has now 
almost passed into a proverb, account for a great deal of deterioration 
and distress, have eighteen years of just and wise government by 
able and upright English administrators done nothing to repair the 
mischief caused by neglect, oppression, improvidence, and extortion ? 
A momentous question, surely, for us to ask ourselves; for unless we 
have very materially benefited the inhabitants of this little section of 
the Ottoman domains, which we have held and administered in lieu of 
Sultan Abdu’l Hamid for eighteen years, what right have we to talk of 
setting his house in order and delivering his bondsmen from their 
thralls ? 

If you ask any intelligent and fair-minded Cypriot, Greek or Turk 
(and there are, roughly speaking, three Greeks to every Turk in the 
island), what he thinks of the English Administration, and how it 
contrasts with Turkish rule, he will answer you after this fashion :— 


“For the perfect justice of our English rulers, for the peace and 
security we now enjoy, for the personal kindliness and interest in our 
well-being manifested by those deputed by England to administer our 
island, from the greatest to the least, we are full of gratitude and 
thankfulness. Three good things have the English done; they have 
set up justice and liberty in place of corruption and bondage ; they 
have checked the destruction and are promoting the restoration of 
those forests which once adorned and enriched our island ; and they 
have taken effectual measures, by vigilant quarantine and sanitary 
regulations on the one hand, and by providing skilled medical aid and 
hospitals on the other, for the protection of public health. 

“But as for taxation, if the Turks chastised us with whips, you 
chastise us with scorpions. The taxes now levied are, indeed, much the 
same as those levied by the Turks ; but they would in evil days remit 
and reduce, or overlook, unpaid arrears, where you ever exact the 
uttermost farthing, even inflicting an additional fine of five per cent. 
when for the discharge of any portion of what is claimed we have to 
crave a respite. Besides this you reckon the value of taxable produce 
at Nicosia rates, and, in the case of tithes payable in kind, cast on us the 
cost, risk, and burden of transport. 

“Moreover we are sick with hope long deferred. England is further 
from us than Constantinople, and not much more compassionate for our 
distress or careful for our advancement. With what fair promises did 
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you come to our shores, and how often have they been repeated since 
without visible effect! In the Proclamation made when you took 
possession of the island, your Government declared that it took ‘the 
warmest interest ’ in our prosperity, and promised ‘ that measures would 
be devised to promote commerce and agriculture, and to establish the 
blessings of freedom and justice.’ Freedom and justice you have given 
us, though you make us pay for them right dearly ; but what have you 
done for our commerce or our agriculture ? 

“ Our vines are as productive as of old, but the French Protective 
Tariffs have so restricted the market that wine which could not be sold 
has been poured away in the streets of Limassol because the producer 
had no heart to carry it back to his village home. The agricultural 
depression from which we suffer in common with others has not been 
counterbalanced by the improved methods of farming, or the systems 
of irrigation which you promised us; nay, our farmers have been 
hampered and clogged by burdensome and vexatious taxes. The salt 
lakes of Larnaca and Limassol, which yielded in Turkish times sixteen 
million okes of salt, worth from %20,000 to £25,000 a year, now lie 
neglected and useless, because the Turkish ports are closed against their 
output, while for remoter markets the expenses of: transport are too 
great, and even the four million okes of salt to which the Sultan is by 
treaty entitled, remain uncollected and unremoved. The locust-war 
was not originally organised by you, but by the Turks, eight years 
before the British occupation, and for the first twelve years of your 
tenure you combated this destroying pest less efficiently than they. 

“ And, to turn from agriculture to commerce, though you have done 
something to facilitate internal communications by building bridges and 
making good roads (especially the wine-roads in the Limassol district), 
you have. not provided us with a single railway; while for external 
communications we are still almost entirely dependent on French, 
Austrian, and Russian steamers, arriving and departing at unequal 
intervals, and at uncertain—generally inconvenient—times, and pursuing 
so devious and leisurely a course, whether northwards to Smyrna and 
Constantinople, or southwards to Alexandria and Port Said, that 
though the traveller bound for Cyprus may reach Constantinople within 
four, and Alexandria within six, days of leaving London, he may think 
himself fortunate if he lands at Larnaca or Limassol within a week of 
his arrival at either of these places. And when you do arrive there, you 
will find neither pier nor harbour worthy of the name, but must land, if 
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the weather permits you to land at all, in an open boat, even as you 
would do at Jaffa, on the opposite coast of Syria. You have talked 
much of what might be done with Famagusta harbour ; and you have 
discussed in full the alternative plan, preferred by some of your naval 
experts, of converting into a harbour the great lake which lies so close 
to the sea on either side in the Akrotiri promontory by Limassol, but it 
all ends in words ; and whether we ask for a lightening of the burdensome 
taxes, or for irrigation, or for railways, harbours, and improved com- 
munications with the mainland, or for better education, or, in a word, 
for any one of those things which you have for so long promised us, you 
answer that it is quite true, that all these things are most urgently 
required, that England is most solicitous for this and for all else that 
may ‘conduce to the moral and material progress and welfare of the 
people ’—but there is no money. 

“* Increase the productiveness of our country,’ we reply, ‘by some of 
the means which we have indicated, and it will amply repay you for 
any temporary loss which you may sustain. Above and beyond the 
expenses of administration, you draw from us some £60,000 a year ; 
remit us a little portion of this sum—so great in proportion to the size 
and resources of out island ; give us arespite, a breathing-space, wherein 
we may recover somewhat from three centuries of misgovernment 
help us to regain in some degree our ancient prosperity, and sce how 
richly you will ere long be repaid, alike in wealth and gratitude, and in 
that sense of satisfaction which those enjoy who succour the weak and 
poor, who cause waste places to bring forth abundantly, and who 
replace ruined hamlets by thriving, happy villages.’ 

“* But,’ you repeat, * what you ask is impossible ; there is no money 
forthcoming to defray such expenditure. After you have paid the 
expenses of administration, you have still to discharge the Turkish 
tribute (which, indeed, goes not to the Turks, but to the more clamorous 
bondholders) of 492,000, and this you cannot discharge, so that almost 
every year England has to vote you a grant-in-aid, varying from 
£10,000 to £30,000. And it is because of this that the English 
Parliament is sick of hearing about you, and that responsible statesmen 
have urged your abandonment, and that men who would pass for 
protectors of the helpless and oppressed, and advocates of truth and 
justice, have publicly declared (as, indeed, is well known in Cyprus, 
where the pain and consternation and panic caused by these 
utterances is still well remembered and keenly alive) that while 
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England sympathises not only with Cyprus, but with the whole of 
suffering humanity, such sympathy is not sufficient to make her overlook 
her own interest.’ 

“Then we say, ‘But was it not distinctly understood, at the time 
of the occupation, that England, who took over our island for her 
own Imperial interests, would, as justice demanded, pay this Turkish 
tribute herself by annual Vote of Parliament? And if you saw 
fit to appropriate this tribute to the payment of bondholders on the 
Loan of £5,000,000 contracted in 1855 by the Ottoman Government, 
and guaranteed by England and France, were we involved in this 
transaction, and was it our revenues, or the revenues of Egypt and 
the Ottoman Empire generally, which were offered as security by 
Turkey in case of that default which actually took place twenty 
years ago? Are we to be drained of our life-blood because Turkey 
repudiated her liabilities, in order that strangers who risked their 
money in hopes of further gain, with open eyes and full knowledge 
of the hazard involved, may flourish and wax fat? Is this your notion 
of justice, when, throughout the civilised world, it is an accepted 
doctrine that every country ought itself to benefit, at least in some 
measure, by any excess of its revenue over its expenditure?’ And 
to this you can answer nothing, because it is true and incontrovertible, 
and you dare not attempt to deny it!” 


Such, pieced together, elucidated, and stated coherently, is the 
Cypriot’s answer to the questions propounded at the beginning of this 
article. And the English officials resident in the island will, in the 
main, confirm its truth, and will manifest that sympathy with the 
pecple whom they are set to govern, which every humane being who 
is acquainted with the facts of the case must necessarily feel. For, in 
truth, it is a heart-breaking thing for them to be compelled to exact 
taxes which they know to be grievous and hardly bearable, taxes 
concerning which Lord Kimberley, while Colonial Secretary, wrote as 
follows: “An examination of these twenty-four classes of imposts 
shows that they include every known device for raising revenue, from 
the simplest and most ancient, viz., a poll-tax and a tithe, to the most 
modern, viz., an income-tax, and stamps on the written transactions 
of daily life.” “It is hard,” wrote a former High Commissioner of 
Cyprus, “on a country that has a revenue which is double its 
expenditure to be compelled to postpone necessary public works, 
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or to have continued a number of taxes which press heavily on the 
people.” 

Turkey is not generally accounted a lenient task-master, nor Crete 
a well-governed island; yet in Crete the average annual amount paid 
in taxation directly and indirectly per head of the population is fourteen 
shillings, while in Cyprus it exceeds twenty-six shillings! In Crete 
(which in the nature of its resources, the character of its mixed 
population, and the details of its organisation and administration, so 
strikingly resembles Cyprus) the whole of the customs-dues and half 
the tithes, amounting to £115,000 out of £137,300 of total revenue, 
are expended on the island, and some £5,000 a year over and above 
that sum to boot. If Cyprus and Crete were the only witnesses, how 
should we be the first to cast a stone at Turkish administration ? 

We are, then, unwillingly but irresistibly driven to the conclusion 
that neither have we made that use of Cyprus, either as a colony, 
a strategical outpost, or a pleasure-resort, which we might have made, 
nor have we conferred on its people all those advantages and benefits 
which they had a right to expect. Private enterprise and capital are 
needed for the development of a colony (especially when the English, 
who are accustomed to leave so much to private enterprise, are the 
colonisers), and these are scared away from the island by the 
apparently precarious nature of our tenure, by the badness and 
uncertainty of the communications, and by the difficulty of obtaining 
trustworthy information. The stray traveller and casual visitor are the 
precursors of the colonist and the settler ; but, though thousands of 
Englishmen annually pass by on the other side, within a day’s sail of 
Cyprus, to Beyrout, Jaffa, Alexandria, or Smyrna, who, save to visit 
friends or for purposes of research, will turn aside to see with his own 
eyes what manner of land Cyprus may be? And, indeed, how can they 
do so, when, without trespassing on the boundless hospitality of the 
English officials, they can hardly obtain decent accommodation, even of 
the humblest kind? For the same reason, Cyprus is at present useless 
as a health resort, though the. clear, mild winter air, cool enough to 
brace and exhilarate, but not cold enough to chill, might tempt many 
of those who flee from our northern frosts and fogs to the orange- 
gardens of Nicosia or the carob-groves of Kyrenia; while the cool, 
pine-clad slopes of Troodos would afford a near and easy escape to that 
large number of our countrymen whom duty or business compels to face 
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an Egyptian summer. These obstacles, at least, to a better knowledge 
and wider usefulness of the island might be easily and cheaply 
remedied, even though we be not prepared to do justice to its 
strategical position by providing the necessary harbourage without 
which it must remain useless as a military or naval station. And, 
if Cyprus were but better known to Englishmen, no fear need be 
entertained as to the result. We should cease then to talk about 
evacuating or abandoning the island, to be forthwith appropriated by 
some Power which, with less right to it than we, would know better 
how to appreciate its value. 

What, again, would those who urge the abandonment of Cyprus 
have us do? Shall we hand it back to the Sultan of Turkey, so that 
the scenes which have been enacted in Crete may be re-enacted there? 
That would, perhaps, please a few (though by no means the majority) 
of the Turkish inhabitants, who, whether from religious zeal, or the 
pride of a ruling race, or self-interest, desire to see the Crescent floating 
once more over the old kowak of Nicosia. But is it to be conceived 
that any English Government—nay, that any Englishman—would be. 
willing, in face of what has been taking place in the Turkish dominions 


during the last two years, to relinquish Cyprus to the tender mercies of 
the Sultan? And to whom else should we surrender it with anv 
shadow of reason? “To Greece,” cries a section of the Christian 
community of the island ; “to Greece, with which we are linked by 
legend and history, by race and religion, by a common origin, a common 
speech, and close ties of kinship.” Vain dreams! Do we desire to 
provoke a sanguinary encounter between Turks and Christians in 


the island? If so, by all means proclaim its surrender to Greece. 
Why, not long ago a few rash words uttered by an English political 
speaker, magnified, perchance, in transmission, and backed in the 
popular imagination by the precedent of Corfu, hardly fell short of 
this in their effect, and did so largely because of the wise self-possession 
of the English civil and the Turkish ecclesiastical authorities. All’ 
honcur to the Turkish Ad@zis and the Mufti for the part they played 
that day! But ask them what would happen if Cyprus should actually 
be handed over to Greece. “We Musulmans are a minority,” they will 
reply (words like these are not forgotten or misuinderstood by those 
who hear them), “but we are warriors from of old, and would have 
with us almost to a man the troopers and szaptiehs who constitute 
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the only native armed and disciplined force, and you may be certain 
that we would die to the last man and fight to the last gasp rather than 
submit to Greek supremacy.” 

The surrender of Cyprus to either Turkey or Greece being equally 
impossible, to whom is it proposed that we should surrender it? Shall 
it serve as a sop to Russia, or a pretty thank-offering to France for all 
her neighbourly amenities to us-ward, or a grateful tribute to Germany 
for the friendly feeling towards us of which we have lately had so many 
proofs? Or shall we hand over the island which, for better or worse, 
has been committed to our care and keeping, to that Abomination of 
Desolation called in diplomatic language a joint-control? Let him 
choose who, having heart to say “ Perish Cyprus!” can call himself 
an Englishman ! 

It comes to this, then, that we have not done our duty to Cyprus, 
nor even acted wisely in our own interests ; and that we cannot, even if 
we would, shirk our responsibilities, and cast away our opportunities, 
by surrender and withdrawal. It is idle to discuss the wisdom of that 
policy which placed it in our possession; almost equally idle, perhaps, 
to spend much time in trying to ascertain how far good foundation 
exists for the belief, widely prevalent in the island, that the Turkish 
tribute was, in the rush and hurry of a great stroke of diplomacy, fixed 
at far too high a figure. What though we can prove to our satisfaction 
that it should not have exceeded £47,000 or £50,000, instead of being 
£92,000 a year? Can we go back on our agreement now? As well 
tear the Convention to pieces, and repudiate the tribute once and 
for all! 

One point, however, is perhaps worth noticing. Even if the 
Ottoman Government really obtained from the island as revenuc 
the larger sum above mentioned, the cost of administration, and 
consequently the burden of taxation, was materially less. A Turkish 
Valz, or Governor-General, is paid at most £600 a year (Kyamil Pasha 
alone, as ex-Premier, received £300 a year more), and in the Turkish 
time Cyprus formed part of the vi/ayat of Rhodes, the supreme resident 
officer being only a mutasarrif, or deputy-governor, with a salary not 
exceeding £200 a year. So with the six Kaim-makams, or district- 
governors, who corresponded to the present Commissioners, and whose 
salaries ranged from £300 a year (Larnaca) down to 496 a year 
(Kyrenia). That, in some cases, they supplemented their modest 
incomes by pickings and pilferings is likely enough, but still what 
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they may have appropriated appeared in the Turkish balance-shects 
as revenue, not expenditure, and has now to be paid practically twice 
over by the Cypriot taxpayer. 

The main difficulties of the situation may be summed up in two 
words—Agricultural Depression (including the ill-effects of the French 
tariff on the Cyprus wine-grower), and the so-called Turkish tribute, of 
which, as we have seen, the bondholders of the ’55 Loan get the benefit, 
while England, Turkcy, and above all Cyprus, are the losers. Con- 
cerning the first, little need be added to what has been already said, 
but a few details may serve to emphasise and bring it home. During 
the ten years succeeding the occupation, corn had fallen in price from 
about forty copper piastres the i/a (of twenty-two okes) to about 
twenty piastres; barley from about fifteen to eight or nine; carobs 
from one hundred and fifty the Aan¢ar to one hundred or one hundred 
and ten. The last four years have witnessed a still further fall in prices, 
and, in a word, agricultural produce (and Cyprus depends almost 
entirely on agriculture) fetches less than half the value it fetched in 
1878, when we took over the island from the Turks. 

Last of all, and at the root of all, comes this horrible tribute, which 


is grinding down the island till hope and patience alike are exhausted, 
and our hearts grow sick, and our ears would fain close themselves 
against— 


“A doleful song, 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning, tho’ the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat and wine and oil.” 


To discuss this tribute in all its bearings transcends both the scope of 
this article and the capacity of the writer. Alike the financial and the 
political aspects of this thorny question are beyond amateur handling, 
and demand all the skill of experts fully conversant with the tangled 
ramifications and side-issues involved. Even to approach it one must 
know why the tribute was diverted from the Sultan’s coffers into the 
pockets of the bondholders; how far the Ottoman Government con- 
curred in this transference, and to what extent the understanding 
between it and our Government with regard to our tenure of Cyprus 
was thereby affected or modified ; how far Egyptian finance, French 
interests, or other more latent but not more negligible factors are 
involved ; and much more besides. 
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Given, however, that in some shape or form the burden must lie 
upon Cyprus and upon England, there is still hope of lightening it by 
a wider and more liberal treatment of the financial problem. Definite 
schemes, one at least of which appears, so far as one can judge, 
irreproachable and essentially practical, have been devised to this 
end. They are based on the principle of extinguishing the old loan, 
guaranteed by England and France, which was raised by Turkey in 
1855 and repudiated in 1876, by a new loan, which England, with her 
better credit, could raise at a lower rate of interest ; the reduction thus 
effected in the sum annually required to meet the interest being a 
measure of the relief afforded to the Cypriot, and, in a much smaller 
degree, to the British taxpayer. The author of the best and most 
carefully-elaborated of these schemes, Mr. Christian, truly remarks that 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge is unanimous in asserting 
that “the evidence in favour of adopting a more generous policy is 
sufficiently strong to warrant the belief that it would be successful,” 
and in giving an affirmative answer to the question, “ Whether or no a 
considerable expenditure on improvements and reproductive works in 
Cyprus would be likely to yield a sufficient return to justify the outlay ?” 
“The natural richness of Cyprus,” he concludes, “is shown by the fact 
that, starved and half-developed as it is, its revenues have sufficed to 
cover the whole costs of its administration, and to contribute some 
£63,000 a year towards the payment of Turkey. When it is remem- 
bered that this sum represents approximately one-third of the gross 
revenues of the island, and that it receives no compensation or return 
whatever for this outlay, it will be admitted that there are few countries 
in the world which could exist at all under such a burden.” 

With the exception of those directly concerned in the administration 
of the Colony, who labour unremittingly to do all that is possible 
with the restricted means at their disposal for its amelioration and 
advancement, few Englishmen take much heed of the troubles and 
needs of Cyprus, which to her are matters of life and death. Hope, 
first bright, then languishing through long waitings and disappoint- 
ments almost to death, has lately revived a little in the hearts of 
the islanders, who know how deep is the interest in their welfare 
taken by the present High Commissioner, and who believe that that 
interest is now in some measure shared by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. That hope was at its height when the High Commissioner 
returned to Cyprus from England at the beginning of this year, and 
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eager was the anticipation with which the Cypriots awaited the good 
news which they expected to hear from him at the opening of their 
little parliament, the Legislative Assembly. And, indeed, it was a 
piteous thing to watch the hope die out from those expectant faces 
as the speech continued and closed without the long-looked for 
announcement; yet a more grievous thing for the speaker to whom 
it was not given to utter the words he would ! 

Is the disappointment to endure and the hope to die for ever? Or 
will England one day awake to these responsibilities and opportunities 
in Cyprus which are hers beyond question, and hers alone, in the 
fulfilment of which no jealous Power or coalition of Powers is either 
entitled or able to interfere ? 

EDWARD G. BROWNE. 





THE CASE OF THE PRETORIA PRISONERS 


Il. 


HE narrative of events in Johannesburg between the 29th December 
last and the 9th January has now shown us :— 


(1) That from the moment when the news of the incursion arrived, 
johannesburg took no hostile step, except such as were needed for 
self-defence and the preservation of order. 

(2) That during that exciting week the Reform Committee pre- 
served excellent order: peace was not broken, not a violent act was 
committed. 

(3) That the Committee agreed to lay down their arms at the express 
and earnest solicitation of the High Commissioner, who had offered his 
services with a view to a peaceful settlement, and of the British 
Resident, Sir Jacobus de Wet. 

(4) That in laying down their arms, the leaders fully trusted the 
assurances given them by the Pretorian Government on Ist January 
as to the consideration of grievances, as well as the promises previously 
made by the President “in regard to education and the franchise” 
(despatch from Mr. Chamberlain, No. 85). 

(5) That the obligations ‘laid upon the British Government by 
the circumstances of the surrender were thus acknowledged by the 
High Commissioner (No. 98): “The people of Johannesburg placing 
themselves and their interests unreservedly in my hands, in the fullest 
confidence that I will see justice done to them.” 

(6) That, nevertheless, no sooner was the disarmament cffected, than 
all the members of the Reform Committee, sixty-four in number, were 
arrested on a charge of high treason, and put in gaol. 

(7) That the character of the charge was represented to the High 
Commissioner to be such as to make it impossible, in his judgment, 
for the British Government to extend any special protection to the 
prisoners ; and highly inopportune to make any further representation 
as to the grievances, as promised, until the result of the trial should be 
made known. 

This last point has now to be investigated. Looking to all the 
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circumstances of Sir Hercules Robinson’s mission, and the events which 
followed it, it is evident that nothing could justify the Boer Government 
in arresting the Committee, or Sir Hercules in abandoning them and 
their cause, except the discovery that they or their leaders had been 
engaged in treasonable plots and aims going beyond those which had 
been admitted by the accused, and were known both to the Govern- 
ment and Sir Hercules, at the time of the surrender. At that time, 
Sir Hercules had no idea that any new mine was going to be sprung. 
On the 8th January he telegraphs :—“ Johannesburg has surrendered. 
You may feel satisfied the crisis is over.” Both he and Mr. Chamberlain 
praise the conduct of Johannesburg and the leaders during the crisis. 
On the gth he telegraphs :—“I intend, if I find the Johannesburg 
people have substantially complied with the ultimatum, to insist on 
the fulfilment of promises as regards prisoners and consideration of 
grievances.” But his whole attitude changes when the new charge 
is formulated against the prisoners: he feels he can now no longer 
“insist on the consideration of grievances”; any attempt to do so, 
now that “nearly all leading men in Johannesburg are in gaol,” would 
be “inopportune, ineffectual, and impolitic” (No. 154). So he is bowed 
out of the country by the President with “thanks and congratulations ” 
on the “success of his mission”; and the President assures him (with 
sixty-four prisoners in gaol!) that “the complications in Johannesburg 
are approaching to an end” (No. 150). 

Mr. Chamberlain was not less taken by surprise : though he did not 
think that the charges, even if true, afforded any ground for suspending 
the demand for redress of grievances (No. 159). And so important did 
he consider the new charges, that, in view of the fact that others besides 
British subjects were implicated, he caused an official intimation on the 
subject to be made at once to the Foreign Office for the information of 
Lord Salisbury (16th January, No, 167):—“It is understood that the 
proceedings are based on sworn information, and that the trials will take 
place before the High Court of the South African Republic, and it is 
alleged that the Government of the Republic are in possession of 
documentary evidence of the existence of a widespread conspiracy to 
seize upon the Government, and to make use of the wealth of the 
country to rehabilitate the finances of the British South Africa 
Company.” 

We have now to see what the “documentary evidence” referred 
to actually was, and what charges were actually proved against, or 
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admitted by, the prisoners at the trial. It is to be noted that the 
new “documentary evidence” cannot include the famous letter of 
invitation addressed to Dr. Jameson by the leaders, for that was 
acknowledged by the deputation at the meeting on Ist January, 
and was known to Sir Hercules himself, and to Mr. Chamberlain, 
upon that same day. In reply to a question on the subject from 
Mr. Chamberlain (31st December, No. 11), Sir Hercules wires :—* I 
have seen a copy of a letter to Jameson, dated 20th December, 
from Messrs. Leonard, Frank Rhodes, Phillips, Hammond, and Farrar, 
asking him to come to their assistance in case of disturbance in 
Johannesburg” (1st January, No. 25); and it was on that same day 
that Mr. Chamberlain suggested the mission of Sir Hercules to 
Pretoria, ‘as peacemaker, and with a view to the reasonable settlement 
of grievances” (Ist January, No. 24). And the letter itself was not 
used as evidence in the case. 

Between the arrest and the trial no new facts emerged. But 
immediately after the arrest, several incidents took place which throw 
light upon Boer methods of diplomacy. 

(1) One method skilfully used by the President on several occasions, 
when he had a point in diplomacy to gain, was to represent that “the 
Burghers were getting out of hand”; and that if he did not get his 
way, he could not answer for the consequences. Thus on 8th January 
(No. 108): “ Kriiger has behaved very well. . . . . In opposition to a very 
general feeling of the Executive Council and of the Burghers, who have 
been clamouring for Jameson’s life, he has now determined to hand over 
Jameson and the other prisoners.” * 

Again, on 9th January (No. 108) :—“ Matters have not been going so 





* Th’s in spite of the terms of surrender. As even now doubts continue to be cast upon 
this point, it will be well to quote Lord Lansdowne’s official declaration on behalf of the War 
Office. The question had been laid before him by the Colonial Office, with all the fina 
explanations offered by the Transvaal Government, on 21st April. The reply is as follows 
(No. 98) :— 


“* War Office, London, S.W., 
“27th April, 1896. 

‘*Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for War to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 21st inst., on the subject of the surrender of Dr. Jameson’s force to the Boers. 

“In reply, the Marquis of Lansdowne, having consulted with his military adviser, desires 
me to observe that, whatever position Mr. Cronjé may hold in the Transvaal Army, he 
decidedly, on the occasion in question, acted as an officer in authority, and guaranteed the lives 
of Dr. Jameson and all his men if they at once laid down their arms. 

“The terms prescribed were accepted by Dr. Jameson’s force, and they surrendered and 
laid down their arms, and no subsequent discussion amongst the Transvaal Officers could retract 
the terms of this surrender. 
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smoothly.” The Boers had threatened to attack Johannesburg on the 
pretext that the arms had not all been delivered up in terms of the 
ultimatum, The accusation was false; and Sir Hercules made a 
spirited reply, pointing out that the terms of the ultimatum only 
required the surrender of arms for which no permit of importation had 
been obtained, and declaring that if the undertaking, for which he had 
made himself responsible, were violated, he would at once appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Government. “This had a sobering effect. The order 
for the attack on Johannesburg was countermanded ”; and Sir Hercules 
adds :—* The explanation of the change, I take it, is that Kriiger has 
great difficulties to contend with among his own people. The apparent 
object is to prove that the people of Johannesburg have not fulfilled the 
conditions which were to precede the handing over of the prisoners 
and the redress of grievances” (8th January, No. 108). And again 
next day (No. 105):—“ The Boers thought the Uitlanders were acting in 
bad faith, and threatened to get out of hand.” 

Again, on 14th January, when, as we shall see, the President 
attempted to go back upon his word as to the prisoners :—“ President 
states that he was in the greatest embarrassment; he had stood out 
almost single-handed against his Executive Council and his Burghers, 


who were clamorous for the trial and punishment of prisoners in this 
country President replied that .... he did not see how he 
could make his peace with the Burghers if on crossing the border they 
were set at liberty.” 


It does not appear that there was any truth whatever in these repre- 
sentations as to the attitude of the Burghers. On the contrary, it must 
be said in justice to them that, with some slight and excusable exception 
when the prisoners were first brought in, the Burghers never made any 
kind of demonstration against them, and accepted. the decisions of the 
Executive.with regard to them, as well as in other matters, with perfect 
acquiescence. 

(2) On several important occasions the Executive showed them- 
selves ready, when it suited their purpose, and if permitted, to ignore 
indertakings deliberately entered into. The most novorious instance 





‘*T am, therefore, to acquaint you, for the information of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, that the Secretary of State for War concurs with Mr. Chamberlain in considering 
that the surrender was completed on Sir John Willoughby’s acceptance of Commandant 
Cronjé’s terms, and was subject to those terms and conditions. 

“Tam, &c., 
“ARTHUR J. HALIBURTON.” 
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of this was in regard to the surrender of Jameson and his men, From 
the beginning to the end of the negotiations the Boer Government used 
the safety of Jameson and his men as their most potent instrument 
of diplomacy, and obtained by this means the peaceful disarmament of 
Johannesburg. And yet those lives had been secured by the conditions 
of surrender. We have seen how, on oth January, an order for an 
attack upon Johannesburg, in violation of the ultimatum, was only 
countermanded in consequence of the firm attitude taken up by 
Sir Hercules. An instance no less glaring occurred in connexion 
with the delivery of the Jameson prisoners. The story is best told by 
the despatches. 

On 4th January Sir Hercules writes :—* There is a possibility that the 
President may offer to hand over all his prisoners to be dealt with by 
the High Commissioner.” Same date, Mr. Chamberlain “ would highly 
appreciate such magnanimity ”; and says in that case he would propose 
“that all should be sent out of the country, except the ringleaders... . 
who would be indicted and brought to trial in this country.” He 
desires that the various difficulties of the case may be fully explained 
to the President. 

On 7th January Sir Hercules is informed by the Executive that 
“no decision has as yet been come to as regards disposal of prisoners.” 
7th January :—“I understand in that case (z.e., if Johannesburg surrenders 
unconditionally) Jameson and all prisoners will be handed over to me.” 
Same date, after surrender :—“ President of the South African Republic 
has intimated his intention to hand over Jameson and the other 
prisoners to High Commissioner on the border of Natal.” 

8th January: “Kriiger,... has now determined to hand over 
Jameson and other prisoners I shall try to-day to make arrange- 
ments with Kriiger as to taking over the prisoners (No. 105).” 
Same day, from Mr. Chamberlain :—“Give the following message 
to the President of the South African Republic from me:—‘I have 
received the Queen’s commands to acquaint you that Her Majesty has 
heard with satisfaction that you have decided to hand over the prisoners 
to her Government. This act will redound to the credit of your 
Honour, &c.’” (No. 104). 

gth January the President writes his acknowledgment to Mr. Cham- 
berlain:—* As I had already caused your Excellency to be informed, 
it is really my intention to act in this sense, so that Dr. Jameson and 
the British subjects who were under his command may be punished 
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by Her Majesty’s Government” (No. 116). 9th January, from Sir 
Hercules :—“I expect that to-morrow or next day the President will 
hand over to me the prisoners at the Natal border. Jameson and the 
officers to be sent home for trial, the rest to be disbanded.” 

But next day, 10th January, a new line is taken. From Sir Hercules 
(No. 125):—* Most urgent. After refusing for several days to allow me 
to make necessary arrangements on border of Natal for reception of 
prisoners, Government this morning have sent to me to say that they 
desire the prisoners to proceed at once to Volksrust . . . . but a serious 
difficulty has arisen. President of South African Republic says that it 
is the decision of Executive Council that the whole of the prisoners 
should be sent to England to be tried according to English law. It has 
been pointed out that it was only contemplated to send the officers for 
trial, to which he replied in such case the whole question must be 
reconsidered.” 

Next day, 11th January, Sir Hercules forwards the following letter 
from the Government of the Republic :—* With reference to his Honour 
the State President’s letter to your Excellency of yesterday’s date, in 
which his Honour makes known his intentions later on to acquaint your 
I-xcellency with the decision regarding Dr. Jameson his officers and 
men, subjects of her Britannic Majesty, I am now directed by his 
Honour and the Executive Council to acquaint your Excellency with 
the following: Dr. Jameson and his men will be conveyed as prisoners 
to Volksrust They will remain there until they shall be taken over 
as prisoners by or through the British Government They will have 
to be conveyed from Pretoria to England without any demonstration. 
They will have to be conveyed as prisoners to Durban, Natal, and on a 
British man-of-war to England, and in England wi// have to be tried and 
punished.” Further particulars are added (No. 129). 

Same date: Sir Hercules adds the inevitable justification that the 
above “decision is forced upon the Government of South African 
Republic by their own Burghers, who are inclined to get out of hand” 
(No. 130). But Mr. Chamberlain will listen to no such suggestion. 
11th January (No. 132) :—*“ Referring to your telegrams of 1oth January, 
astonished that Council should hesitate to fulfil the engagement which 
we understood was made by President with you, and confirmed by the 
Queen, on the faith of which you procured the disarmament of 
Johannesburg. Any delay will produce worst impression here 
I have already promised that all the leaders shall be brought to trial 

Vol. XV.—No. 90. 2M 
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immediately, but it would be absurd to try the rank and file, who only 
obeyed orders which they could not refuse. If desired, we may, 
however, engage to bring to England all who are not domiciled in 
South Africa; but we cannot undertake to bring all the rank and file 
to trial, for that would make a farce of the whole proceedings, and is 
contrary to the practice of all civilised Governments. As regards a 
pledge that they shall be punished, the President will see, on considera- 
tion, although a Government can order a prosecution, it cannot in any 
free country compel a conviction. You may remind him that the 
murderers of Major Elliot, who were tried in the Transvaal in 1881, 
were acquitted by the jury of Burghers. Compare, also, the treatment 
by us of Stellaland and other freebooters.” 
It is to be regretted that this, and other similar despatches, were 
only presented to the President in a diluted form. The President 
himself never minced anything he had to say. Nevertheless, thus 
firmly met, he acquiesced in Mr. Chamberlain’s offer: he was just 
“trying it on.” The Burghers did not in consequence get “out of 
hand.” That was a mere pretext: and what made the use of it the 
more inexcusable was that the Government had deliberately adjourned 
the Volksraad till the month of May. Having thus deprived themselves 
of the legitimate mode of ascertaining the opinion of the Burghers, it 
was a mere ruse of diplomacy to be continually using their supposed 
-opinions as a bogey by means of which to extort approval of a change 
of front, or acquiescence in the evasion of an obligation. 
(3) Another favourite device of the Boer Government is the use 
of “sworn informations.” All kinds of sharp questions were put to 
our Government, and explanations demanded, on the basis of “sworn 
informations,” which turned out, on investigation, to be founded on the 
most trumpery hearsay evidence. Sir Hercules demanded the produc- 
tion of the “sworn informations,” on the strength of which it was 
proposed to attack Johannesburg on 8th January. One of these was 
as follows:—“ Sworn before me, this 8th January, 1896, H. T. Coster, 
State Attorney, by F. Wepener: ‘I have a sister, Mrs. Bailey (born 
Wepener) .... who told me on Saturday last that on Thursday or 
Friday, 2nd or 3rd January, 1896, she saw wagons passing her door 
loaded with cannons My sister left Johannesburg the very 
same day.’” Others were similar in character. And in the first week 
-of May, amongst a heap of sworn falsehoods as to British armaments 
at Mafeking, the President sent in “a sworn information” detailing a 
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conversation with a British officer who had sailed for England a 
fortnight before the alleged conversation took place. The Boer believes 
everything on his own side ; nothing which is advanced from the other. 

We now come to the trial itself, and to the evidence which was 
produced at it. Here, again, we shall find that Boer ideas of justice 
and judicial proceedings do not square with our notions of fair play, 
any more than do their ideas of diplomacy. One great flaw runs 
through the whole administration of justice in the Transvaal: there is 
no sense of the necessity which civilised nations feel of keeping apart 
the Judicial and the Executive functions. We find judges taking part 
in the deliberations and the decisions of the Executive; we find 
throughout the Executive controlling, directly or indirectly, the action 
of the judges and the decisions of the Courts of Law. 

The preliminary trial began on 3rd February. On 16th January 
Mr. Chamberlain had wired Sir Hercules Robinson :—“ Instruct counsel 
to attend the trials of Johannesburg leaders and watch proceedings, 
reporting fully to you thereon as regards British, Americans, and 
Belgians accused” (No. 163). On 27th January, Sir Hercules reports 
that at the unanimous request of the prisoners he had endeavoured to 
secure the services of Mr. Rose Innes, Q.C., as counsel; but that the 
Transvaal Courts had raised a difficulty about recognising his previous" 
admission to the Bar under British régime. He had, therefore, 
instructed local counsel to be retained (No. 201). On 28th January 
he forwards a report from the British Resident to the effect that “the 
prisoners renew their recommendation that Innes be sent to report ; 
he can sit at table with barristers, and could advise outside the Court. 
They do not consider any of the available Transvaal advocates com- 
petent The approximate cost would be £1,500” (No. 204). 
The point was conceded by the Boer Government. Mr. Chamberlain 
telegraphs :—“ Send Innes” (No. 205). 

The preliminary trial was in the nature of a fishing inquiry. It 
was held before Mr. Zeiler, Assistant Landdrost of Pretoria. Leading 
questions of various kinds were put to the witnesses. The following 
evidence was put in :-- 

(1) The list of arms, &c., given up by the Reform Committee in 
accordance with the terms of the surrender, with approximate state- 
ment as to number, places of storage, &c. This was the list which 
the Government had impugned as incorrect upon 9th January. 

(2) The list of the members of the Reform Committee as supplied 
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by the deputation to the Government Commission upon Ist January. 
This list was sworn to by Judze Ameshoff, one of the three members 
of that Commission. 

(3) Evidence to prove the existence of an organisation which 
assumed Government functions and kept order in Johannesburg during 
the week 30th December, 1895, to 6th January, 189%. 

(4) Dutch witnesses were produced who swore that they had seen 
armed natives in Johannesburg. This was not true: the State Attorney 
himself said that he did not believe it, and it was not alluded to 
subsequently. 

(5) Certain accounts were put in of the “ New Concessions Account ” 
and the “ Development Syndicate.” Some of these contained the 
name of Dr. Wolff. It was hoped that the payments made under these 
accounts could be connected with Dr. Jameson's inroad ; but nothing 
was definitely proved. In connection with these accounts the names 
of only five out of the sixty-four prisoners appeared. 

On 23rd March Mr. Rose Innes sent in to our Government his 
report upon the preliminary trial. He discusses the case in all its 
aspects. I need only quote this :—* The question then arises, how far 
the evidence given at the preparatory examination establishes a primé 
facie case against all or any of the accused. So far as high treason 
is concerned, there does not appear, as yet, to be a case against any of 
them. Even if the Reform Committee had been proved to have been 
parties to Dr. Jameson’s raid, it is doubtful whether the crime of treason 
would have been constituted as against them. But so far as the 
evidence at the examination goes, no such proof is forthcoming. No 
letter of invitation was put in, nor were the Committee shown to 
have been connected with the erection of storehouses and depéts along 
the line of route (Appendix to Blue Book C. 8,063, p. 108).” 

Yet on the above evidence the whole of the sixty-four prisoners 
were committed for trial on the charge of High Treason. All were 
admitted to bail with the exception of the four leaders and Mr. J. P. 
Fitzpatrick, Secretary to the Reform Committee. On enquiring why 
bail was refused in their case, they were informed “that theirs was a 
capital offence.” Yet no difference had been made at this trial in the 
terms of the indictment ; and subsequently, at the main trial, the same 
indictment was served on all alike. Though not admitted to bail, 
except Mr. Hammond (who was a citizen of the United States), the 
leaders were transferred, for sanitary reasons, to a private house, whcre 
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they enjoyed some privileges, and had to pay for their guard and 
lodging at a most exorbitant rate. 

Two incidents which occurred at the preliminary trial deserve special 
notice :— m~ 

(1) As above stated, Judge Ameshoff was adduced as a witness to 
swear to the list of the Committee handed in to the Commission at 
the meeting on Ist January. But when Mr. Wessels, the counsel for 
the prisoners, proceeded to put some question to him with a view to 
bringing out other things which passed at that same meeting, Judge 
Ameshoff replied: “If you are going to ask me any question as to 
what took place at that meeting, I cannot answer, because the occasion 
was privileged.” The magistrate sustained the objection. Thus 
evidence of what passed at that meeting was allowed to be used against 
the prisohers ; it was not allowed to be used in their favour. 

(2) A witness, Schumacher, who had been Secretary of the Develop- 
ment Syndicate, was examined as to its objects. Schumacher had 
passed the payments on instructions, but did not know what the 
payments were for. He gave evidence to that effect. He was then 
asked if he had any thoughts on the subject? He confessed he had: 
he was pressed to say what he thought. The question was objected 
to, but the objection was over-ruled. Ultimately, not answering, the 
witness was committed for contempt of Court, and was actually sent to 
gaol for twelve hours. Counsel appealed to a Judge in Chambers (Judge 
de Korté), who sustained the appeal. The Prosecutor then appealed 
to a bench of three judges (one of whom was the adverse witness, 
Judge Ameshoff), the Chief Justice presiding. The Court reversed 
de Korté’s decision. In the end, however, the question was not pressed. 

After the preliminary trial it took six weeks to formulate the 
charge against the prisoners. At length, on 21st April, the indictment 
was served. It contained four counts; all four were charged against all 
the sixty-four prisoners. Technicalities apart, they were as follows :— 

Count 1. “In that the accused [here follow the 64 names] some 
time in the months of November or December (dates unknown) 
treated, conspired, and agreed with, and urged Leander Starr Jameson 
.... to make a hostile invasion . ... wrongfully and with a hostile 
intention to disturb, injure, and bring into danger the independence 
or safety of the Republic.” 

Count 2. “In that [the same 64 prisoners], and others unknown, 
appeared and acted as a Committee, named by them the Reform 
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Committee, after the above L. S. Jameson .... had made a hostile 
invasion .. . . wrongfully, unlawfully, and with a hostile intention, to 
disturb, &c gave, or attempted to give, information to the said 
L. S. Jameson about the defences of Johannesburg, and had armed 
troops ready to assist and send assistance to him, and subsequently 
by seditious speeches . . . . with the object to persuade the people to 
stand by the afore-mentioned Jameson .... and have assisted him 
with provisions, forage, and horses.” 
Count 3. “In that .... in December or January ... . [the same 
64 prisoners] acting as a Reform Committee, wrongfully and unlawfully, 
&c., distributed . . . . arms, Maxim guns, &c have enrolled men 
. and have erected earthworks and fortifications.” 
Count 4. “In that [the same names]... . in December or January 
. acting as a Reform Committee . . . . wrongfully and unlawfully, 
have arrogated to themselves and exercised the functions 
and powers belonging to the authorities of this Republic .... by 
violence, or threats of violence, compelled .... the police... . to 
leave the streets ; have formed . . . . their own police corps . . . . have 
provided that corps with arms .... and... . have appointed as head 


of that corps Andrew Trimble, who, &c. . had exercised judicial 
functions, &c 


It will be seen at once that Count 1 was applicable, not to the 
whole sixty-four prisoners, but only to the leaders who were privy to 
the arrangement made with Dr. Jameson, and that they had admitted 
the fact at the meeting on Ist January; that the charges in Count 2 
were not true, as no assistance had been sent to Dr. Jameson from 
Johannesburg ; and that the acts charged in Counts 3 and 4, so far as 
committed (for it was not true that any violence was shown to the 
police—they had been quietly withdrawn by the Government—or that 
Mr. Andrew Trimble had exercised the functions of a magistrate) 
were acts indispensable to the maintenance of order at the time, for 
which, under the circumstances, credit, rather than the reverse, should 
be given to the Reform Committee. The gist and gravamen of the 
whole charge lay in the words “with a hostile intention to disturb, 
injure, or bring into danger the independence of the Republic.” This 
intention the leaders had repudiated: and the Reform Committee, as its 
first act, had proclaimed its desire to maintain the independence of the 
Republic, and had bound every man, on enrolment, to maintain it. 

The indictment was served on 21st April. The trial came on upon 
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the 27th. The judge appointed to try the case was Judge Gregorowski : 
the circumstances of his appointment were in the highest degree 
irregular. We have seen that the Government objected to any counsel 
being employed to defend the prisoners who had not qualified in the 
Transvaal Courts: Mr. Rose Innes had been allowed to watch the 
proceedings on behalf of the British Government, but not to take part 
in them. But the Boer Government had no scruples about importing 
a foreign judge. Gregorowski had been at one time a judge in the 
Free State: notorious, as I was informed by a well-known Burgher of 
that country, for the atrocity of his sentences, especially against natives. 
He had given up his judgeship, and was at that time State Attorney. 
It was resolved to pass over all the Transvaal judges and to bring 
him in to try the case. The legality of the appointment was highly 
doubtful, for by the Transvaal Constitution judges are appointed by 
the Volksraad, on the recommendation of the Executive. Now the 
Volksraad had been adjourned until May; their approval of the 
appointment, therefore, could not be obtained before the trial. The 
Executive nevertheless appointed Gregorowski to try the case, making 
him a judge of the Transvaal Courts for the purpose — whether 
permanently, or only “on good behaviour,” did not appear at the time.* 

Between the 21st April and the 27th the prisoners had to consider 
their line of action. Should they plead guilty, or let the trial take its 
course? The leaders were in a position of special difficulty. They had 
acknowledged the main charge contained in Count I—all, save tlie 
crucial point of an intention to subvert the State. Of the offence charged 
in that count they alone were guilty ; the remaining fifty-nine prisoners 
(for one had by this time been released on the ground of health) were at 
most chargeable with the lesser offences included in the other counts. 
But they were all included in the same indictment ; it was evident that 
a really fair trial could not be hoped for; that the whole strength of the 
Government would be used to procure a verdict of guilty, whatever the 
evidence might be ; and, if the case were bitterly contested, all might be 
involved ina common condemnation. It was soon conveyed to them 
that a plea of guilty would be acceptable in high quarters, and that a 
modified plea would be accepted. Hopes were raised that in this case 
the Government would be satisfied with a lesser penalty. If the trial 





* Mr. B. Barnato had a warm altercation on the subject with Gregorowski after the trial 
was over. Mr. Parnato having used some strong language, Gregorowski exclaimed :—‘‘ You're 
no gentleman !” ‘* You’re no judge !” was the reply. 
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went on, irritation would certainly be increased. It was not known 
what evidence the Government possessed, and it was not desirable to 
provoke the production of documents (such as the cypher telegrams) 
which might prejudice the cause of others as well as their own. Moved 
by these considerations, and acting on the advice of their counsel, they 
resolved to put in a modified plea of guilty, which they had been 
assured by the State Attorney would be accepted by the Court. 

So when the trial came on, the four leaders—Colonel Rhodes and 
Messrs. Phillips, Farrar, and Hammond—pleaded guilty to Count 1 as it 
stood, while Counts 2, 3, and 4 were, by previous agreement, withdrawn; 
in the case of the remaining fifty-nine prisoners Counts 1 and 2 were 
withdrawn, and they pleaded guilty to Counts 3 and 4 only, but the 
words in Count 4 as to assuming the functions of Government, &c., were 
struck out, and this most important qualification was coupled with the 
plea: “Without hostile intention to the State.” The four leaders had 
earnestly desired that the same modification should be introduced into 
their own plea; but this was not allowed. As it was, the addition of 
the modifying words reduced the crime of the fifty-nine prisoners, in 
the language of the State Attorney, “to a merely technical offence.” 

Along with the plea of guilty, the four leaders were allowed to put 
in a statement of all they had done, and of the negotiations which had 
passed between themselves and the Government, from the time of 
Dr. Jameson’s inroad to their own arrest. The statement included the 
Minute of the Executive handed to them on the afternoon of Ist January, 
and quoted in Part I of this article (NEW REVIEW, October, p. 492). 
This was not challenged by the State Attorney. The statement 
concluded thus :—* We admit responsibility for the action taken by us. 
We practically avowed it at the time of the negotiations with the 
Government, when we were informed that the services of the High 
Commissioner had been accepted with a view to a peaceful settlement. 
We submit that we kept faith in every detail of the arrangement. We 
did all that was humanly possible to protect the State and Dr. Jameson 
from the consequences of his action, and we have committed no breach 
of the law which was not known to the Government at the time that 
the earnest consideration of our grievances was promised. 

(Signed) “ LIONEL PHILLIPS. 
“FRANCIS RHODES. 
“ GEORGE FARRAR. 


“JOlUN Hays HAMMOND. 
“ Pretoria, 24th April, 1896.” 
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Before sentence was passed, the following documents were handed 


in to the Court by the prosecution :— 


(1) Copy of the whole proceedings at the preliminary trial. 

(2) Copy Minutes of what passed at the meeting held with the 
Government Commission on Ist January. The counsel for prisoners 
objected to these as imperfect ; but admitted they were fairly accurate 
as far as they went. 

(3) List of Reform Committee as handed in on Ist January. 

(4) List of arms surrendered, as above. 

(5) The Minute of the Executive Council of same date was certified 
to have been handed to the prisoners, but no copy of the Minute was 
produccd. 

(6) Lastly, the cypher telegrams. 


The publication of the cypher telegrams came on the prisoners as 
a surprise. It had been presumed that they would not be put in 
in the event of a plea of guilty. The plea having been accepted and 
the summary of evidence thus put in, it remained for sentence to be 
passed. Here, again, the prisoners had been Iced to expect one thing, 
and were doomed to experience another. They had naturally hoped 
that the plea of guilty would be followed by lenient sentences, more 
particularly for those fifty-nine who had committed only “a technical 
offence.” But there was a further ground for the expectation. Under 
the Transvaal Law, the crime of treason, as contained in Count 1 of the 
indictment, is punishable by a very moderate penalty, whereas under the 
severe Roman-Dutch Law, it is punishable with death. It was thus of 
vital importance to the prisoners to know under which law they would 
be sentenced, and the best legal opinion they could get was to the effect 
that they should be tried, not under the Roman-Dutch Law, but under 
the Transvaal Statute Law. 

Shortly put, the case stands thus :—The fundamental documents of 
the Transvaal Constitution are “the thirty-three Articles” passed in 
1849, and the Grondwet or Fundamental Law passed in 1858. The 
Grondwet declares in general terms that: “In all cases in which 
these Articles may be found deficient, the Roman-Dutch Law shall 
form a basis, but in a moderate form, and in accordance with the 
customs of South Africa, and for the benefit and prosperity of the 
community.” Thus, the Roman-Dutch Law is to be used in cases not 
provided for by the Transvaal Law. But “treason,” the offence 
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committed by the prisoners, is exactly provided for by the “ thirty- 
three Articles” of 1849, Clause 9 :—“ All who shall have entered into 
negotiations with foreign Powers, their rulers or agents, with a view to 
inducing them to become hostile, or to make war upon this Republic, 
or of procuring them the means of doing so, shall be punished with 
a fine of five hundred rixdollars, and exiled from our community.” 
Again, in 1877, a further law was passed by the Volksraad, “to 
punish the attempts with which some evil-disposed persons are 
continually seeking to destroy the independence of the State and to 
create disturbance.” By this law all persons are to be “accounted 
guilty of the crime of high treason, and subjected to the punishment 
laid down for that crime,” who, “ without permission from the Volksraad 
enter into any negotiations with a foreign Power or its agents, with a 
view of depriving the State of any part of its independence, or of 
bringing it under the power, administration, or influence of such foreign 
Power,” but “ Nothing in the foregoing Articles shall be held to abrogate 


or repeal any of the existing laws concerning the crime above- 
mentioned.” 


. 
Now “the existing laws” here mentioned can be none other than 


the clauses of the thirty-three Articles which have been quoted above. 
The prisoners, therefore, had good ground for believing they would 
be sentenced under the mild Transvaal Law. More than that: the 
opinion of Mr. Coster himself, the State Attorney, was understood to 
be to the same effect. The point was mooted between the counsel 
before the plea of guilty was given in: Mr. Coster declined to give any 
assurance on the point, but expresed his intention not to press for any 
severe penalty, if the arrangement as to pleading guilty should be 
carried out. 

But his note changed at the trial itself. At the close of the 
proceedings, Mr. Wessels made a telling appeal for a lenient sentence. 
Thereupon, contrary to the custom, it is said, of the Transvaal Courts, 
the prosecutor rose to have the last word, and making a most bitter 
speech against the accused, called upon the judge to apply the Roman- 
Dutch Law, and to impose the severest penalty prescribed by law, not 
only on the leaders, but on all the sixty-three prisoners. 

The State Attorney had probably been admonished by the Govern- 
ment to take this severe line. A similar thing had happened on the 
question of admitting the four leaders to bail. On 24th March, Sir 
Hercules had wired to Mr. Chamberlain (Blue Book, C. 8,063, No. 74) :— 
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State Attorney had intended, and indeed promised, to release them on 
vail after preliminary examination, but was prohibited from doing so at 
the last moment, when the bail bonds were about to be signed, by the 
Executive Council.” Mr. Chamberlain on the 26th requests Sir 
Hercules to “urge that promise made by State Attorney should be 
fulfilled.” The State Secretary replies 28th March :—“ The matter 
belongs to the department of State Attorney, and Government will refer 
it to him Government knows nothing of the alleged promise.” On 
2nd April (No. 87), Mr. Chamberlain’s request for bail is curtly refused :— 
“ His Honour the State Attorney declares that promises were not given 
by him, and that he cannot comply with the request for further liberty.” 
As a matter of fact, not only was the promise given, but the bail bonds 
had actually been prepared and submitted to the lawyer of the accused, 
when the promise was suddenly revoked: the State Attorney saying 
that it was not his fault that his word should be broken: it was the work 
of the Executive! One of the strongest points in Boer diplomacy is 
that its promises, when convenient, can always be forgotten. 

On Tuesday, 28th April, sentence was pronounced, It became 
known that before the trial began the judge had endeavoured to borrow 
a black cap from one of the other judges. The four leaders were 
solemnly condemned to death ; the remaining fifty-nine were condemned 
to imprisonment for two years, a fine of two thousand pounds each, to be 
paid at the end of that term, or, failing payment of fine, another year's 
imprisonment, and banishment for three years. Whatever may be 
thought of the deserts of the leaders, the sentence passed on these last 
was absolutely monstrous. The State Attorney himself had described 
their crime, under the plea accepted by the Court, as constituting only 
“a technical offence.” 

The sentence was pronounced at twelve o’clock. The four leaders 
were at once placed in the condemned cell, the remainder in two iron 
sheds specially built before the trial, which afforded one hundred and 
forty-five cubic feet of space per man. That same night the Executive 
determined to commute the sentences: this was communicated to the 
prisoners at 10 A.M. next morning. All were put upon prison diet, and 
though this and other matters were soon mended through the good-will 
and connivance of the gaolers (to be handsomely recognised in due time 
in the form of cash), no special regulations were laid down to distinguish 
their treatment from that of ordinary prisoners. 

But though the death sentences had been commuted, nothing had 
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been put in their place. On 29th April Sir Hercules transmits the 
following from the British Resident :—“ Dr. Leyds just told me that 
sentence of death has been taken off from the four prisoners. Not yet 
decided what punishment to substitute. Executive Council now 
engaged with sentences on all the prisoners.” Next day he adds :— 
“The Transvaal Boers themselves condemn the severity of sentence on 
the four, as well as on the other prisoners, and are actively obtaining 
signatures to petition for mitigation of punishment or free pardon.” 

But “mitigation” was not to be got for nothing. A series of 
scmi-official negotiations was now set on foot, through various 
intermediaries, with the two-fold object of extorting from the 
prisoners humiliating confessions of guilt, and acknowledgments of 
the “magnanimity” of the President, and of commuting the death 
sentences for a good round sum of ready money. Representations 
were continually pressed upon the prisoners that if they signed such 
and such form of petition, they would be soon let out of gaol. The 
Chief Gaoler, the Chief of the Police, and others, were bearers of 
these messages; the President was always represented as being privately 
favourable, but nothing absolute could ever be obtained in the way of an 
assurance, and when Mr. Rose Innes waited on.the President himself, 
to get information for the prisoners’ behoof, Mr. Kriiger declared he 
would listen to no petitions except such as came from his own 
Burghers. Yet suggestion after suggestion, on semi-official authority, 
continued to be made; the friends of the prisoners kept interviewing 
everybody of importance, from members of the Executive downwards, 
and bringing away hopeful assurances; each day the wives of the 
prisoners besieged the gaol door, anxious to communicate to their 
husbands the latest prospects of release; yet release seemed as far 
off as ever. Various forms of petition were suggested. The prisoners 
differed much among themselves as to the policy of signing anything 
at all. In the end, some signed a mere request for a revision of 
sentence ; others petitioned in a humbler way; two refused to submit 
to what they deemed the humiliation of signing anything at all, and 
for that reason alone are kept in prison to this hour. It may be 
imagined how trying, how exasperating, these proceedings were to 
the prisoners and their friends: some began to break down under the 
strain, and one unhappily committed suicide in gaol. 

In the course of the third week of May out came a batch of new 
sentences. The prisoners were divided arbitrarily into categories: some 
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were to be let loose at once, others were to get imprisonment for threc, 
five, and twelve months respectively. But the last two categories, 
which had believed these sentences to be final, were calmly informed, 
after two days, that all that had been decided was that, after five 
and twelve months respectively, their cases would be taken into 
consideration! The President, like a cat, seemed to be playing with 
his victims. 

During all this time Johannesburg was restless and uneasy. The 
indefinite detention of some of her best citizens, many of them leaders 
of industry, was bringing business to a standstill; the conflicting 
rumours, the hopes of release, now held out, now withdrawn, were felt 
to be humiliating and exasperating by the entire population. And so 
a cloud seemed to settle down upon that genial and mercurial city, 
smarting as she was under a sense of political wrong: keenly alive, 
with a unanimity of feeling such as I have never witnessed in a great 
city before, to the ignominy as well as the loss involved in the imprison- 
ment of her best citizens, many of them wholly innocent of wrong: and 
already depressed by the natural and superadded scourges of the year 
—drought, locusts, rinderpest, famine prices, dynamite and railway 
disasters—all coming in one year, in addition to the political trouble, 
and all aggravated by the helpless stupidity and ignorance (to use the 
mildest terms) of the Boer methods of dealing with them. 

But, by this time, even Boer opinion was pronouncing strongly in 
favour of release. Petitions began to pour in. A great gathering of 
Mayors from all cities in South Africa was being organised to go up to 
Pretoria. The Executive sat daily considering the case of the prisoners, 
but there was always some pretext for delay; and these continual 
delays were throwing contempt upon the high prerogative of pardon. 
The true cause of delay was soon apparent. Liberation had been 
resolved upon; but it was intended to make a good profit out of the 
transaction. It was not yet known how much could be got, and the 
precise equivalent in cash for a sentence of death had not yet been 
ascertained. The majority of the prisoners were not rich men at all. 
There were a few very wealthy men in the number: but not more than 
fifteen out of the sixty-three could be said to be possessed of even 
moderate fortunes. The remainder were professional and business 
men of moderate incomes, many of whom would be unable to pay for 
themselves the two thousand pounds already imposed. 

At last, on 30th May, when even Bcer opinion had become rouscd, 
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it was announced, after the usual morning sitting of the Executive, 
that forty-five out of the fifty-one prisoners still in gaol were to be 
released at once on certain conditions. Messrs. Davies and Sampson, 
not having signed the petition for release, were cxcluded from this act 
of clemency. The President was loudly cheered as he drove through 
the Square in his Presidential equipage after the announcement. 

The fate of the four leaders was reserved for still further con- 
sideration. They were being invited to make a sufficient bid for their 
release. An intermediate sentence of fifteen years’ imprisoment had 
been announced to them; but it was understood that, on suitable 
conditions, this also might be revised. They had been informed, 
through the chief gaoler, that though the Government could not accept 
blood-money, or impose a fine in place of the commuted death penalty, 
yet if they themselves petitioned for a fine in lieu of imprisonment, it 
might be granted: if not, they might remain where they were, as 
their punishment had been commuted. At first they demurred. 
They refused to sign one form of petition which had been shown 
to the President, acknowledging his “ magnanimity.” Ultimately, on 
advice, they signed a simple statement to the effect that, “now that 
the death sentence had been commuted, they understood the alternative 
was imprisonment: in lieu of this, they asked for a monetary penalty, 
and were prepared to go back to their business in good faith.” This 
document was sent in under a covering letter, in which Mr. Du Plessis, 
the Head Gaoler, and Mr. Van Niekirk, Chief of the Police, were 
named as their authorities for the understanding. No answer was 
returned. Soon a suggestion was conveyed through the Under- 
Secretary of State that a particular sum should be named by the 
prisoners. After some consideration, they agreed to offer ten thousand 
pounds a-piece: forty thousand pounds in all. The amount was found 
to be insufficient. The State Secretary took a Rule-of-Three view 
of the case: “If the prisoners already liberated had paid two thousand 
pounds in lieu of one year’s imprisonment, would not thirty thousand 
pounds be the proper equivalent for fifteen years?” Un‘ortunately 
for the arithmetic of this argument, the other prisoners had been 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment, not one only: and in their 
case the fine was part of the original punishment, nct a substitution 
for impriscnment. The President, it was reported, had acknowledged 
ip the Executive that the sum offered was too small: and had suggested 
that forty thousand pounds a-piece was what the petitioners really 
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intended. The matter was again put off, and referred to the judge 
for his opinion. It was now privately intimated to the prisoners that 
if they inserted the sum of forty thousand pounds a-piece into their 
petition, the Government would magnazimously decline to accept so 
large a sum, and would certainly be satisfied with the moderate fine of 
twenty-five thousand. This the prisoners flatly refused to do. Several 
further emissaries appeared on the scene; sundry letters were written. 
A monster deputation was organised to approach the President on 
13th June; when at last, without further chaffering, on the 11th, 
the final decision was arrived at, and the four leaders were let out on 
the payment of twenty-five thousand pounds a-piece, coupled with 
stringent conditions as to taking no part in Transvaal politics, directly 
or indirectly, for the future. Thus the total authorised bill for the 
release of the prisoners amounted to some £212,000. How many more 
thousands had to be paid in connexion with the release, and to whom, 
in unauthorised but inevitable payments, by those who could afford to 
pay, it would not be edifying to tell. 

The story of the Pretoria prisoners affords a fiir example of Boer 
methods of justice, of government, and diplomacy: many more of a 
similar character may be extracted from the official papers. As far as 
diplomacy goes, these methods have been crowned with complete 
success. In his negotiations with Great Britain, President Kriiger has 
scored every point in the game. He has removed no grievances: yet 
he has obtained the fulfilment of every condition which he demanded 
as antecedent to their removal. He promised to introduce reforms: 
he has redeemed that promise by passing an Education I.aw, wh‘ch 
aims at first Dutchifying the schools, and ultimately, through them, the 
entire population; a severe Press Law; and now—latest of all—an 
Aliens Expulsion Law. He announced in December last that he was 
waiting “till the tortoise put its head out”: he has now made the 
best men in Johannesburg feel the pressure of his heel. He repelled 
with rudeness every intercession made on behalf of the prisoners by 
the British Government: yet he has extracted from some of the 
prisoners, nay, from some of our own public men, a compliment on 
his “magnanimity.” He has spoken with rough bluntness to Mr. 
Chamberlain: but a button has been carefully placed on the foil of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s replies. The lives of Jameson and his men were 
secured by the terms of their surrender: yet he has gained credit 
with the whole world for sparing them, and to the very last, while 
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compelled to admit the genuineness of Cronjé’s offer to Sir John 
Willoughby, and Sir John’s acceptance of it, has had the effrontery 
to persist that that letter could be set aside by a subsequent 
conference between the Boer commanders. He has been arming 
the Boers to the teeth ; he has expended £943,510 (mainly raised 
from Uitlanders) on war items in the present year, as compared with 
#200,000 in the year previous: yet he has sharply interrogated 
our Government as to the movement of every British soldier in 
South Africa—nay, even of our ships—and received soothing, almost 
apologetic, explanations in reply. And, strangest success of all, a 
Government which is reactionary in all its policy—political, commercial, 
educational—a Government of pure force, which scouts every constitu- 
tional maxim; a Government to which the ideas of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity are so strange that it will not admit that native races 
can have any rights at all—that Government has found champions 
in this country who appeal in its behalf to the fair names of Liberty 
and Justice: champions of the sort that believe that, under all circum- 
stances, the best method of furthering those principles is to oppose the 
spread of British ideas, and the assertion of British interests, in every 
corner of the world. 


G. G. RAMSAY. 





PAGEANTRY AND POLITICS 


\ \ 7HATEVER the effect upon history of the Czar's stately 
procession through France, it will leave an abiding memory 
of splendour and magnificence. Not even Paris, which above 

all the cities of the world has the genius of pageantry, ever prepared so 

brilliant a spectacle. Three days of august processions, three nights of 
illuminated glory, were the outward expression of a national sentiment. 

Wherever you turned there was the same evidence of artistry, the same 

sense of decoration. No byway was too humble for scelf-adornment, 

and with so various an ingenuity were the simple elements combined, 
that at every turn in the road you encountered a new inspiration, you 
marvelled at an aspect unseen before. 

The masterpiece, of course, was the Emperor’s entrance into the 
city of his pacific conquest. With no experience to serve for a 
comparison, you remembered the glories of a Roman triumph, and 
wondered whether the modern display were not the more glorious. 
Here, also, was a monarch driven through the capital of a great 
Republic, not in chains, but with the supreme honour of a military 
escort. For his delight, the year turned back upon its course. The 
gauntness of late autumn was converted to the gaiety of spring, and 
the radiant Champs-Elysées were made yet more radiant by the cloud 
of blossoms which shimmered in the leafless branches of their trees. 
The unbroken line of soldiers imported an air of military occupation ; 
throughout the route aides-de-camp carried breathless messages from 
one general to another; and so zealously were the troops inspected 
in the anxious pause, that you might have been awaiting a battle rather 
than a holiday spectacle. But when the ‘Russian hymn sounded the 
approach, when Vive /a Russie was shouted by thousands of French 
throats, the momentary impression of bloodshed was instantly effaced, 
and you knew that the army was marshalled only to do homage to 
an illustrious guest. Nor was there the smallest disappointment, even 
for those who knew France’s amazing talent for display. The procession 
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was unsurpassable even in its reticence. There was no crowding, no 
undue desire to pack the cortége in a narrow compass. The brain 
which had organised the progress, realised perfectly the value of space, 
and permitted the spectators to enjoy one masterpiece before it was 
dazzled by another. After the grave dignity of the Municipal Guard 
there swept a cloud of Chasseurs d’Afrique, and so cunningly were 
the colours arranged, that you lost the sensation of cavalry in an 
etherealised vision of blue and white. Then a pause. And then a 
band of Arab chieftains mounted upon the white horses of their 
country, richly caparisoned with gold-embroidered green and crimson. 
So you lived through a rapid page of the Thousand and One Nights, 
until after yet another pause came the carriage bearing Cesar and 
his fortunes. The Empress, a vision in white, was, as it were, the 
highest point in a marvellous effect of red, white, and blue. The pale 
autumn sky, seen through the lucid air, was repeated in the uniforms 
of the Chasseurs, which, with the white horses of the Arabs and the 
red breeches of the Guard, echoed the prevailing tricolour of Russia 
and of France. The crowd shouted, not knowing why ; the Empress 
bent with gracious affability ; the Emperor saluted, as if half-awaked 
from a startled dream; the most callous spectator enjoyed such a 


shock of magnificence, as is never like. to be repeated, and won a 
memory of stately warriors, gold-reined horses, jewelled scimitars, 
and all the splendid trappings of war. 


And so the procession continued, now in the sunlight, now in the 
more brilliant glare of an innumerable illumination. The Czar visited 
the Elysée with the pomp and circumstance of a victorious Sovereign. 
The approach to the Opera House was made under a multi-coloured 
canopy of lamps; the return home, between avenues of soldiers, in a 
dazzling brightness that shamed the day, was a miracle of scenic 
unreality. The gold coach might have contained Cinderella and her 
Fairy Prince; the lackeys might have been changed from mice at 
the touch of a mystic wand ; only the Prefect of Police, driven hastily 
hither and thither, brought the wondering world to a sense of the 
morrow. But no longer did the crowd shout with enthusiasm: it 
was amazed into silence, and the Imperial coach rattled over the 
Boulevards with a noise that was as oppressive as the surrounding 
quietude. Wherever they went, Emperor and Empress were saluted 
with the same marvelling curiosity, with an enthusiasm tempered to 
respect, as the coach grew more familiar to the popular view. 
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The common resources of decoration: flags, coloured lamps, branch- 
ing trees, and the vacant spaces of the streets: were varied with 
infinite taste and tact. The gas-jets, here shining with their native 
gold, there shielded by opalescent globes until they looked like. 
strings of pearls, ever shifted their colour and effect. Or they were. 
woven (so to say) into brilliant crowns and shimmering eagles, 
and there was scarce a monument in Paris whose outline was 
not marked by a thread of fire. The day waned, and the night 
descended upon the city, but darkness was unknown, and the. 
revolving-hours did but change the quality of the light. And tke 
crowd was wakeful as the light—now gazing upon the rostra of the 
Hotel de Ville, now lost in admiration before the dainty trellis of the. 
Rue de la Paix, but always amiable and always gay. With such a 
background did the Empress and Emperor contemplate the Paris of 
their new alliance. Before them passed all the acknowledged talent 
and beauty of the French capital. They visited the monuments with. 
the zeal of the tourist; they listened to the “golden voice” of Sarah. 
Bernhardt; they smiled at the familiar monologues of the elder. 
Coquelin; they saw Moliére played in his own theatre; for them 
the incomparable Delaunay returned to the stage of his ancient. 
triumphs; while the ancient dances at Versailles revealed to them, 
the incomparable elegance of Mauri, as well as the gawkish loveliness, 
of Cléo de Mérode. The official poets were eager in competition, and; 
M. Francois Coppée went so far as to recite his own masterpiece with. 
his own voice! Even the Academy assumed the prevailing attitude of 
adoration, and obliged the Imperial guests with a rehearsed discussion | 
of the word Animer. There are other words that would have been. 
more appropriate. 

And all this astounding displacement to pay homage to one man!’ 
How small seems the head that moved the vast machinery of Paris, the 
universal enthusiasm of France! And now that the superb pageant is: 
over—such a pageant as is not likely to be repeated in this generation 
—you bow in gratitude to those who contrived the spectacle, while yow, 
wonder at the irony of its magnificence, and smile at the wayward 
sentiment, which thus provoked the homage of a Republic. Was it 
in sincere admiration of the Czar that the people of France lifted up its 
voice? Or was the joyousness of the crowd inspired, as some will have 
it, -by a love of the Army? Or have we witnessed the ill-concealed 
delight of an unsuccessful Commonwealth in the glories of an Empire? | 

2N2 
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Whatever the causc, the popular interest is indisputable; nor let it 
be supposed that it was the voice of Paris only that welcomed the 
Sovereigns of Russia. For three days the Provinces were packed into 
the Metropolis, and Marseilles and Bordeaux, Lille and Lyons, helped 
to swell the chorus of reverence and admiration. 

History can produce few more strangely ironical situations, and 
every incident in the Imperial progress was marked by its violent 
contrast. For three days France abased herself at the feet of an 
autocrat who represents every ideal of government repugnant to the 
Republic. She paid a willing honour to the Emperor who entertained, 
in the very heart of the Faubourg St. Germain, the pretenders to 
her throne. M. Félix Faure, the first citizen of an independent State, 
received the tyrant of all the Russias in the palace of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette, nor did the democratic President fall one whit below 
his royal predecessors in the splendour of his reception. Worse than 
all, the journalists approached the Emperor in a spirit of slavish 
adulation. They wondered at him, as though he were some strange 
beast, and no man of like passions with themselves. If he opened 
his mouth, they made no effort to conceal their surprise that he was 
endowed with speech. If he lifted his hand to his head, they were 
frankly amazed that he was capable of so simple a gesture. One, more 
devout than the rest, remarked that “his hair was parted without 
insolence,” and you ask yourself in doubt how it is that an autocrat’s 
hair should be insolently parted. As he passed the monument of 
Gambetta, in one of his many pilgrimages, he was seen to salute 
something or somebody, and though he was probably guilty of nothing 
more than the return of a civility, the Figaro instantly saw therein 
the foundation of a political theory. Why, it asked in fervour, did he 
salute the great Republican, whose opinions were the plain antithesis 
of his own? And it furnishes the answer with an easy confidence. 
The Czar sees in Gambetta, says the successor of Villemessant, the 
incarnation of the Thought of Military Resistance, pushed to a point 
of Unreason, if not of Despair. He knew that in Gambetta there took 
refuge a persistent and almost blind faith in the future and vitality of 
France. So that his salute was not only a commentary of the past, 
but a moral encouragement in future. That is how far the clairvoyance 
-of a journalist has carried the Figaro! Nor is the Figaro without 
his rivals. Another print, bemused with the Imperial glory of the 
Jétcs, managed to confuse the Czar with Tynan, the dynamiter: This 
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monster, said a notorious journal, should be released at once, for did 
not the Irish-American Press deplore the death of Lobanoff? And 
you perforce believe yourself in the kingdom of topsy-turvydom. 

The voice of France, then, as it finds expression in its journals, has 
spoken without humour and even without dignity. It is always a 
sorry sight to witness the worship of a whole nation given publicly to 
an Emperor who does not occupy that nation’s throne. But you can 
only smile when you contemplate the excesses to which an unreasoning 
enthusiasm has carried the logical brain of France. Here is one 
distinguished writer, who implores his countrymen to show a proper 
respect to their “great friend.” Here is another fallen into a panic 
fear because certain householders, more zealous than discreet, have 
hung from their windows, not the tricolour of Russia, but the yellow 
flag, which is the badge of the Emperor’s own presence. Again and 
again did this writer return to his eloquent expostulation, and without 
effect, for the yellow flag floated in every street. Yet the anger is 
noteworthy, since it shows that for the moment the intelligence of 
France has lost its sense of proportion, that humour has been sacrificed 
to a wild enthusiasm that lies far beyond the bounds of reason and 
reflection. 

Patriotism, indeed, has changed its significance. Now, for the first 
time in history, it may be defined as the love of a Sovereign not your 
own. And not even the most bitterly cynical selfishness should justify 
this novel definition. But surely France does not make the sacrifice 
of her principles without the hope of an honourable return? What, 
then, can be the return? Does the people of France believe that by 
shouting Vive da Russie it will recover its lost provinces, or rid itself 
of its imagined grievance: the presence of England in Egypt? No, 
when she is awakened from her golden dream, France will be neither 
so foolish nor so sanguine. And, with her love of logic, she could not 
but offer a legitimate return for so noble a generosity. If, by the com- 
pulsion of Russia, Germany gave back Lorraine and Alsace, France 
must in reason demand from Russia the autonomy of Finland and 
Poland, which have suffered an infinitely harsher fate than the Rhine 
Provinces. But this is only one more enigma, and the Emperor made 
no attempt to aid the solution. His aspect was as inscrutable as his 
speeches were courteously amiable. He never betrayed himself to a 
personal utterance, and the few words which he is said to have spoken 
are no more than the expression of that vague friendship which was 
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made obvious by the tears of Toulon. On the other side, the most 
powerful autocrat in Europe does not offer his hand in alliance without 
the hope of a comfortable advantage, and he will be scarce blameworthy 
if he exacts a heavy payment in return for his condescension. But, at 
least, he carries back to Russia the expressed devotion of a democracy, 
and if his visit bring with it no more practical result, he may find a 
humorous satisfaction in this amazing irony. 

Yet when all the flags are put away and the luminous arches 
no longer span the Boulevards, the solid result must. be reckoned. 


“Orders have been distributed with a lavish hand, and many a 


“citizen” is the richer by an Imperial snuff-box. Poor Montjarret, 
the famous outrider, has relapsed from the position of a great 
functionary, who might be hectored like a Minister, into the exercise 
of his simple dutics. The Deputies, who were honoured by a 
presentation, look superbly down upon their unluckier colleagucs, 


and doubtless the jealousies aroused by the performance at the Opera 


will be remembered at the opening of Parliament. The Diplomatic 
Corps is said to be shocked at a breach of etiquette, which omitted 
its members from the Imperial receptions. M. Jaur‘s has promised 
to remind the Chamber that the Republic still exists. And M. Félix 


-Faure—will he be content, after this dalliance with Imperialism, to 


return to the position of a mere President? And will his Ministers 
regard him with the same forbearance which was his privilege before 
the advent of his Imperial guests? In Athens they wouid possibly 
have found him a danger to the State, and punished him with the 


_ swift, secret penalty of ostracism. But in France, where Presidents 


are wont to outlive many Cabinets, he may survive the term of his 
office with a waning popularity. And the crowd—will it acquire from 
the all-too short sojourn of the Empress and Emperor a taste for 
those half-forgotten wholly brilliant glories of the Empire? Prophecy 
is difficult, but whatever be the effect of her holiday, Paris has passed 
through the fire of temptation, and her citizens, were they not hungry 
for votes, might have caught a glimpse of Imperial benefits. After 
all, it is better to keep one Emperor for thirty years than to find 
a new Prime Minister every quarter, and a settled tyranny might 
appear to provide the jaded politician with a comfort denied the 
free, capricious democracy. The Pretenders, no doubt, take courage 
from the Imperial recognition, and are inspired by an eternal hope 
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to believe that the crowd, which shouted the praise of Nicholas II, 
may be ready for a dictator. Yet the crowd is fickle, and may 
efface the image of its “great friend” on the same sudden impulse 
wherewith it imprinted that image upon its heart. But there will 
still remain to us the ineffaceable memory of a magnificent pageant— 
a Democratic Field of the Cloth of Gold. And if only politics could 
find their constant solution in pageants such as this one, surely we 
should be nearing another Golden Age ? 
A SPECTATOK. 





THE HUMAN BACILLUS 


\ \ THEN I inherited my grandfather's astronomical observatory’, 
some five-and-twenty years ago, I was acutely annoyed at 
being made the victim of such a bequest. I liked the place 

well enough, for I had lived in it from childhood, and my share in 

the management of the staff of clerks and skilled observers, subordinate 
though it were, had become a second nature to me. But the establish- 
ment was so entirely the creation of my grandfather, so completely 
the expression of his strange tastes and inexplicable fancies, that 
somehow I had come to identify it with him, and to believe, without 
giving much thought to the matter, that on his death the whole fabric 
would melt away, and set me free to begin life on my own account. 

But here I was, a man well up in life, with ne accomplishments beyond 

a smattering of the sciences, no abilities to cope with a world in which 

I had hardly lived, expensive in my tastes, for I loved quiet and 

hated vulgarity, and useless in my habits, for I had become, without 

questioning, a part of the clockwork of the observatory. And now 

I was doomed, either to keep the machine running on the old lines. 

for the term of my natural life, or, giving it up, to give up with it 

all but the vaguest hopes of a livelihood. Natural piety and a lively 
affection had attached me to my grandfather while he lived, so that 

I had not scrutinised his life-work in any critical spirit; now that 

it was destined to be my life-work also I flew to the extreme of 

rage and despair. The stupidity of these accumulated statistics, these 
six thousand weekly observations, and roomfuls of tabulated reports, 
struck me for the first time, and I thought of the observatory as of 
an engine for the torture of the human spirit. To my grandfather 
it had been the one purpose of his life, his Church (with a very rigid 
ritual of its own), his family, his profession and recreation. To me 
it was the meaningless habit of an eccentric old man, outlasting him 
as our clothes outlast us, and destitute of the pathos that attaches. 
to the garments of the dead, for, by the irony of fate, I could neither 
bury nor destroy it, but must encase myself in its absurdity for as 
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long as I should live. I remember wondering whether the Church, 
too, might not be an institution that was understood only by its 
Founder, and perpetuated as a monument of dutiful affection by 
men who never caught a glimpse of its scope or purpose. The thought 
brought me some comfort, not that the observatory seemed to me 
any the less an endowed lunacy, but I came to reflect that many 
persons are the slaves of artificial duties, and lead admirable lives in 
the fulfilment of unnecessary functions; my state was surely not the 
less gracious in that I knew my own futility. So I accepted the 
position, and kept the complex business going with the accuracy of 
a chronometer. “What does it matter,” I said to myself, “ whether 
what I do has an absolute value, if it keeps me in life and affords 
some field for a few of the virtues? Man is a riddle, a shadow, an 
eternal contradiction in terms.” I did not know at that time that he 
is, strictly speaking, a curable contagious disease. 

No sooner, however, had I assumed the responsibilities of my 
inheritance than a new and deeper interest began to lay hold of me, and 
the magic of ownership, which can turn sand into gold, illuminated and 
transformed the great machine. My grandfather, I should explain, had 
governed the place autocratically ; his immediate subordinates were 
entrusted with special investigations or with the preparation of elaborate 
tables of statistics, but the aim and object of his researches he imparted 
to no one. And now, in the papers that he left, I was made free of all 
his secrets, the motives of his labours were revealed to me, and the 
revelation, if it failed to inspire me with his hopes, interested me none 
the less in the character of the man. He was an impassioned believer 
in statistic. All the mistakes of his life—so he alleged in a pathetic 
fragment of autobiography that came, with the rest, into my hands— 
had been due to the lack of accurate tables of percentages and 
calculations of probability, founded on accumulated fact. “The mob ot 
men,” he said, “praise experience, but they refuse to consult her. In 
matters prudential, where they are denied the solace of absolute law, 
they run into the heresy of temperament, and seek the millennium by 
egotistical by-ways. The teaching of ages has been spilt like water in 
the desert. Had the labour that has been given by actuaries to the 
estimates of insurance societies, or by bookmakers to the question of 
odds, been extended to the commonest affairs of life,a million daily 
disasters could be averted, and happiness made epidemic. We idly 
invoke the future for the solution of our doubts—a hundred years of 
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time past, had the facts been collected, could remove the greater part of 
them. Men of science dream dreams, and collect facts to fit them—not 
without result. But the facts should be collected first. I ask, for 
instance, how many blind Englishmen are vegetarians, and (with shame 
be it spoken) there is no public office that can answer me. Yet the 
question is not idle; there are no idle questions save those that we 
ought to ask, and do not. There never yet was a body of statistic from 
which valuable inferences, theoretical and practical, might not readily 
be drawn. If every one, in the course of his life, left only a small and 
accurate contribution to the world’s wealth of observed fact, a few 
generations would see mankind placed in control of nature. Immunity 
from suffering might perchance be attained in half a century.” 

The ideas expressed in this document explain my grandfather’s life. 
Under their influence he had attempted in youth the compilation of 
statistics concerning marriage, but “the miserable secretiveness of the 
individual” had checkmated his efforts. Driven to more impersonal 
researches, he had spent the whole of his enormous fortune on the 
foundation of his observatory, which was certainly unique of its kind. 
The facts there collected, and tabulated with every conceivable minute- 
ness on a thousand different principles of classification, would have been 
of little or no service to the astronomer, pure and simple. The most 
exact of the sciences, it must be confessed, hardly lent itself to a method 
which avoided the domain of ascertained physical law. On the other 
hand, some fresh ground had been broken in meteorology, and some 
genuine advance made in the record of phenomena. For the founder of 
the institution was well versed in the science of that day, and some of 
the instruments he invented would have done credit to the genius of 
Archimedes or of Torricelli, Of these he took most pride in a 
“seismograph,” an instrument of extraordinary delicacy, invented by 
himself for recording the smallest fluctuations in the surface of the earth. 
By aid of this instrument he succeeded in proving that earthquake was 
not an exceptional occurrence, but a normal and continuous condition 
of the planet. Three hundred trained observers, sworn to secrecy, 
transmitted to the observatory the records gathered from all accessible 
parts of the globe, and for years the steady process of accumulation and 
tabulation went on. At the time that I assumed the office of director, 
the bulk of the facts collected, albeit arranged with consummate skill, 
might well have appalled the fiercest of statistical appetites. 

From time to time, in the earlier years of my management, I would 
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turn over the sheaves of tables and indexes that concerned this branch 
of investigation, and bewilder myself with the endless array of figures. 
But as my eye grew expert in the reading of statistic, a strange interest 
gradually awoke in me. The constantly recurring uniformities amidst 
a mass of diversities harassed me with a sense of concealed meaning. 
Again and again the same groups of figures caught my eye in new 
‘combinations. I began to feel that it was a language I was reading, 
although the character was unknown to me. This strange gelatinous 
creature, the Earth, pulsating imperceptibly throughout every acre 
of its surface, certainly observed the law of all created beings, and 
throbbed in time and rhythm. I buried myself in the investigation, 
and toiled for years. My first endeavour was to establish some relation 
between the seismic fluctuationg of the earth and the period of its 
rotation round the sun, or of the moon’s changes; to ascertain, as it 
were, the bars that regulated the music. I failed signally ; there seemed 
to be no such relation. The palpitations of the earth, as puzzling 
in their diversities as in their uniformities, could be brought into no 
sort of touch with planetary periods, or the laws of the solar system. 
Yet there they were; and as year followed year, adding to the tale 
of varied repetition, it became incredible to me that they should be 
accounted for by the known laws of astronomy or geology. I gathered 
all recoverable lore of the ancients concerning the music of the spheres, 
but without profit; Pythagoras, who gave to numbers a place beside 
letters, or above them, seemed here to be the dupe of poetry. Almost 
in despair, 1 went over and over the same ground, beating the facts 
and figures into my brain. I felt like a deaf man wearily reading the 
notation of a music he could never hear. 

Until I am ready to publish full proofs it would be useless for me 
to recount the details of the amazing discovery which at last rewarded 
my labours. It is enough now to say that I found that the earth-waves, 
long and short, which, in their monotonous sequences and phrases, 
had baffled me so long, were the symbols of a language. A language, 
I say, for we have no other word, but a language far transcending 
all spoken languages in directness and simplicity. French, English, 
Dutch, and the rest of them, all depend on the vocal sounds attached 
to certain ideas, and the choice of visible symbols to represent those 
sounds. If the Morse alphabet, which makes a dot and a dash do 
‘service, in diverse combinations, for the whole range of spoken words, 
could be applied directly to ideas it might give some notion of the 
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simplicity of the universal tongue that I discovered. In the light of 
this new and obvious scheme of expression, the invention of the 
alphabet, whereby the activities of the mind of man are tied down to 
the foolish noises that he makes with his throat and teeth and lips, 
seemed to me the clumsiest of mishaps. For my new language can 
be learned in an hour, or rather, when once its method is explained to 
him, every one finds that he knows it already. 

That the throbbing and heaving of the surface of the earth should 
be the expression of thought was a discovery so startling that its full 
import came home to me only by degrees. I applied my calculus 
mechanically to the whole bulk of the observatory records, and, from 
old habit, translated the results as well as might be into the English 
tongue. There was no escape from the conclusion, no other possible 
interpretation of the facts—the world was alive! That parochial 
philosophy which applies the conception of life only to the organisms 
most nearly related to man was left far behind at a single step; 
“inanimate nature” was a phrase which, like many another scientific 
phrase, expressed nothing but man’s ignorance; and chemistry was 
proved to be a branch of physiology. For some weeks I inclined 
rather to think mysclf mad, and, by way of test, admitted two of my 
most confidential subordinates to the participation of my discovery. 
They were forced, reluctantly like myself, to the same conclusions. 
My calculus applied easily and perfectly to the whole tale of records 
that reached the observatory week by week. Before long, by dint of 
industry, we were in possession of the “Journal of the World” fora 
period of forty years. Like spies secreted in the chambers of its 
mind, we overheard its soliloquies, and caught its thoughts and 
reflections, as a perfect physiologist might catch the thoughts of a 
man, if the skull vibrated with the movements of the living brain. 

The results, which I intend one day to publish, are doubtless 
subversive of the idle imaginations of the poets. The mind of man 
has been impressed, according to its vulgar wont, with the bulk of the 
globe that carries on its back the fortuncs of humanity, with the terrific 
speed of its journey through space, with the chequered twinkle of 
mountains, seas, and forests, as they are thrown backwards and 
forwards into the light of the sun. “ The prophetic soul of the wide 
world, dreaming on things to come,” has been invested with a majesty, 
a mystery, and a solemn grandeur to match this conception. But I, 
who have made the world my familiar, and am the repository of its 
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most secret thoughts, know that these things are the very mirage of 
sentimentality. A domestic cat, purring on the hearth-rug of its owner, 
has not a soul more entirely preoccupied with the passing moment. A 
certain massive sensuous enjoyment, a delight in unimpeded sleepy 
spinning, is the world’s most habitual emotion, expressed sometimes 
with a monotony of self-satisfaction that is almost idiotic, at other times 
rising, by virtue of its intensity, to the poetry of a refrain. The life of 
the world—the truth was borne in upon me—is not as the life of man. 
Fire and flood, battle and tempest, rivalry in action and the dear 
delights of society, all the accidents that go to make human life 
eventful, are remote from the world’s experience. Rotundity, regularity, 
repetition, order, and sameness, are its cherished ideals, exemplified in 
itself, and celebrated by itself with everlasting eulogy. “I, the beautiful, 
the perfectly spheral, turn somersaults over and over ; it is I, the orderly 
one, who turn them, and each of them is exactly like the last. Around 
the path of my perfection I turn them, and there is none beside me. 
Lo, I turn another, beautiful and seasonable, like the myriads of its 
brethren! I keep the law of my admirable being while time is, and 
space. O rapture of rotundity, with delicate, faultless repetition, I turn 
them and turn them!” 

This is one of many similar strains. As I grew accustomed to 
these soliloquies—which reminded me oddly at times of the poetry of 
Emerson—I found that the creature’s pleasure was infectious. By 
degrees I came to delight in the world, as if it were my pet, and to 
share its tender and adoring solicitude for itself. Absurdly enough, I 
felt protective towards it, and tolerant of all its weaknesses and vices. 
That it has vices I will not attempt to conceal. Judged by any merely 
human standard, its complete self-absorption might be called a fault ; 
but seeing that its duties to the other bodies in space are probably all 
contained in the keeping of its own orbit, the justice of such a criticism 
may fairly be questioned. A graver matter was continually obtruding 
itself on my notice. Besides self-complacency, one only other passion 
possesses the world through all its sensitive mass—the passion of 
timidity. In the intervals of its lyric self-adulation a furtive sense of 
apprehension and danger seizes it, rising at rare intervals to a frenzy of 
cowardice that shakes cities into dust and flings the sca quivering on 
the land. One fear in particular haunts it. The very thought of 
contact with any other body in space is terrible and loathsome to it; 
isolation, in the astronomical order, is the first condition of life, and 
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receives in the world’s meditations all the praises that the poets of men 
have bestowed upon love. The very existence of bodies with irregular. 
orbits is a source of uneasiness to it; the bare idea of collision fills it 
with pitiful and senile panic. Yet the risks run by a man in crossing a 
quiet street are immeasurably greater than the dangers incurred by the 
world in a thousand years. In this respect, at least, I despised the 
world, and preferred the recklessness that gleams in that frail dancing 
bubble, the life of man. But my attachment persisted, and was even 
heightened by the sense of my own superiority: I taught myself to 
regard the great being with a certain respect, as the embodiment and 
pattern of the perfect official, strong in the official virtues, exemplary in 
the horror with which it regarded any departure from the official routine. 
In the observatory, I know not how, we came to call it by pet names, 
“The Old One,” or “ Daddy,” and a measure of esteem was mingled 
with our affection. We spent long time in the attempt to devise some 
means of communicating the fact of our existence to the being whose 
thoughts we shared so intimately, and we took delight in imagining the 
possibilities of reciprocal civility. 

I shall never forget the shock that I suffered when I first learned 
that the Old One knew of our existence, and regarded us, or rather the 
whole race of men, with the shuddering enmity of disgust. It can only 
have been our own fatuity that prevented an earlier recognition of the 
facts. But when the fever-fit of fear was on the world, the seismic 
utterances, increasing in rapidity, became incoherent and sometimes 
unintelligible, so that we were often at a loss to assign a cause for the 
panic. Moreover, egotistical although the Old One was, we had never 
detected in him any traces of malevolence. Erratic bodies in the starry 
system awoke in him only an abject fear, the more pitiful for its 
freedom from any particle of hate. For his own corporate existence, 
he felt, as I have said, the warmest benevolence, indeed he spent upon 
himself more than the love and reverence that philanthropists are said 
to lavish on Society. But here, hidden from us hitherto by our 
blindness, was unanswerable evidence that the whole generation of 
men and animals was regarded by him with unutterable loathing and 
contempt ; that our annihilation was the object of his most fervent 
wishes. The torrent of gibbering obloquy that he poured on us when 
the thought of our existence recurred to him, is too broad and deep a 
stream to find passage in any of the dialects of Europe or Asia. The 
oaths that he swore would sound jocular or ‘trivial in human ears, for 
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oaths take their force from the belief that underlies them. But a few 
short passages, imperfectly transcribed from the broken record of his 
torments, will show the nature of his aversion. “They crawl on me, 
they burrow into me, they push themselves with legs; slowly, 
irregularly, they push themselves about. They live by touch” (7zda/ 
Wave on the Coast of Bengal). “They feed on decay, they multiply, 
and where one was, now are three. They are soft and filmy and 
small, but they bore into my rocky skin. In the bath of light where 
I, the orderly one, the crown and joy of myself, turn my exquisitely 
punctual somersaults, they hatch uncleanlinesses and kill them, and 
gorge their pulpy little bodies with death. They gather together in 
nests, and where their nests are my skin is furrowed and polluted, and 
the air wherein I wrap myself is blackened. I, the orderly one, the 
solitary roller on the path of perfection, am diseased with vermin! 
When I turn them to the light they push themselves hither and thither, 
and prop themselves on their protuberances ; when I turn them away 
from the light they fall against me in millions, and sleep, touching me” 
(Eruptions at Krakatoa). , 

I shall, perhaps, be laughed at when I say that our feeling of pain, 
when we first convinced ourselves of the reality of these sentiments, 
obliterated, for a time, all other considerations. We were disturbed 
as by the treachery of a friend; the Old One, who had been our close 
companion for years, was against us, and we had no heart to think of 
the extraordinary scientific value of this last discovery. It is desperate 
work accumulating proofs and corroborations of a conclusion like this, 
but the instinct of research prevailed, and we persevered. It appeared 
from the Old One’s communings with himself (how he came to the 
knowledge I cannot say) that animal life is the exception and not the 
rule on the planetary bodies. Mars, it may interest astronomers to 
know, is destitute of animal life (“healthy,” the Old One called it); so 
is the Moon. The terms of his allusions to them seemed to imply that 
both had once been infested, but now were healed. Whether the 
process of cure is under any sort of voluntary control, or is the 
outcome of time and natural forces, it was impossible to learn from 
utterances always violently ejaculatory. One thing, however, was clear, 
the Old One knew, and knows, all the symptoms of the complaint, and 
all the details of the operation of disinfection. To obtain the anti- 
toxine may be out of his power, or may not, but that he knows the 
agency from which the destruction of the human bacillus may be 
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hoped for, is beyond all manner of doubt. It may be that the healing 
agent is already at work, that all teachers of self-effacement, from 
Buddha to Schopenhauer, all battlers with “the will to live,” are the 
products of a careful culture, prepared for the extinction of the human 
race, and the purification of the world. 

Our researches have carried us far; I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
pause for an instant, before pursuing them further in the seclusion of 
my observatory, and to indicate a few of the momentous issues, practical 
and theoretical, on the brink of which they have left us. 

In the first place comes the reconstruction and rearrangement of 
the sciences that my discovery has made necessary. Not only chemistry, 
but also geology and astronomy, are sciences more intimately connected 
with life than has ever been suspected. The Solar System, and not 
the Family, may be the unit of society ; the Milky Way, and not the 
Island, the fittest object of patriotism. A more important inference 
will prove harder of acceptance. The study of the human race, of 
law and politics, history, folk-lore, and the like, is a single branch of 
pathological research. The germ-culture contained in a bottle in the 
laboratory of the bacteriologist is not different in kind from the 
civilisation of ancient Rome. It is merely a matter of degree, and 
now that my researches have shown that universal space is, in all 
likelihood, peopled with embodied intelligences, man must accept 
his place among the parasites. The bearing of this new conception 
on the sciences at large is too important to be dealt with in summary, 
it must engage the attention and study of specialists in every branch. 

Unwilling though I am, without the fullest consideration, to broach 
a graver question, I feel it impossible to avoid touching on a point 
that has doubtless been anticipated in the thoughts of those who have 
followed me thus far. The bearing of my researches on social science 
and ethics will suffer no denial. Many and many a time, as the whole 
of the facts grew clear to me, have I been struck by the irony that 
found this reward for the labours and hopes of my grandfather, and I 
thave frankly rejoiced that he did not live to witness the culmination 
of his efforts in the cause of humanity. A perfectly healthy community 
was the ideal for which he laboured. What would have been his feclings 
on learning that a perfectly healthy community is a perfectly flourishing 
disease? The abolition of suffering was his end and aim. How would 
he have faced the discovery that the abolition of suffering means the 
abolition of man? Would he have shut his eyes to the facts, and 
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continued to apply those vast terms of “progress” and “the highest 
good” to the welfare of a single species of parasite? Of one thing 
I am certain: the moral philosopher and the social reformer must 
take account of the facts, or fall back contentedly to the position of 
a kind of drone among the parasites. It may well be that some 
among them will allege that man alone is man’s affair, and that the 
race need not distress itself for the incommodity it causes to a single 
being of an alien nature. So be it: no living creature can be con- 
demned out of hand for fighting for its own life. But what becomes 
of the standard of right, and where is the shrunken kingdom of the 
moralist? If numbers are to count, why do we wage a ruthless war 
on millions of bacteria for the sake of one human life, offering the 
while to the being whose health and happiness we ravage the polite 
reminder that he is but one? In the name of What, or Whom, do 
we smoke out the wasp and tread on the carwig or the spider? Are 
we nothing but a band of sworn marauders, a sect of Thugs, waging 
impartial war on all creatures we cannot enslave? Alas! how power- 
lessly. The Old One may one day wrinkle his back, and shake 
himself, as a dog shakes its ears, and send us tumbling to a thousand 
surprising deaths. 

In the East, where only the tradesmen are utilitarians, and only the 
money-lenders trouble themselves about numbers, where thought is 
native, and a full paunch and a bad conscience dare not, on the pain 
of instant detection, call themselves by the names of philosophy and 
philanthropy, there is a religious sect that honours life consistently. 
Those of it who pretend to the religious life sleep with muslin bound 
over the mouth and nostrils, lest they should swallow a fly or a gnat, 
and be responsible for the death of one of God’s creatures. The 
Western nations have chosen the path of self-regard, and wage the wars 
that go by the names of health and cleanliness—wars of the giants 
against the pygmies—without remorse. Enhanced comfort is the fruit 
of victory, but perhaps the age has been in error (I offer the only 
mitigation that occurs to me of the terrors of my discovery) in making 
of this comfort an ideal and an end in itself. Wecan frame no absolute 
law of right that does not involve the acceptance of suffering by the 
same token that empowers us to inflict it. Who are we that we dare 
entrench ourselves in our morbid estate and proclaim a one-sided truce? 
lt has often been observed that the greatest scientific discoveries have 
been heralded and anticipated by the imaginative insight of poets and 
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prophets. Here, again, this last advance of pathology only establishes 
upon a basis of fact the dreams of men of letters and the truth divined 
by the religious. Swift was little conscious of the grim accuracy of the 
words wherein he makes the King of Brobdingnag describe the odious 
little race of vermin to which Captain Gulliver belonged. But Swift 
found no escape from his conclusion. It may be that he had clearer 
sight of the truth who made of suffering the definition rather than the 
accident of human life, who spoke of “the bondage of corruption,” 
and knew that “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain.” 
Pathology, the science of suffering, must surely have the closest 
kinship with religion, the art of suffering. Perhaps the reconciliation 
of thought and faith may come about by an understanding between 
the two. 
WALTER RALEIGH. 





ANTI-CYCLONE 


~~OR the last twenty years cycles, which word, for the practical 
k purposes of every-day life, means bicycles, have been con- 
tinuously, and with ever-increasing velocity, becoming a more 
and more important incident in the human life of this country. Even 
if one steadily eschews the dozen or so of flourishing newspapers 
devoted exclusively to them, it is nearly as difficult not to read some 
article on the subject about once a fortnight as it is to go for a walk 
without seeing one. As far as I have observed, such writings always 
belong to one of two classes. By far the larger number are informed 
with a burning enthusiasm for cycling as a “ sport,” an exercise, and a 
means of locomotion, or for cycle-making as a gigantic and enormously 
increasing industry. The others consist of more or less petulant, and 
perfectly unavailing, complaints—sometimes couched in the language 
of what passes for satire, and sometimes not—appealing to the 
sympathies of people who do not cycle, and are bored by the subject. 

I wish to approach the subject from a different point of view—that 
of one who cycles without thinking it the most glorious thing in the 
world, and is desirous of calmly and rationally considering how far we 
are the better, and how far the worse, for the new element which, 
whether we like it or not, has come into the lives of almost all of us. 
To some cyclo-maniacs, if any of them should read these observations, 
I shall appear to blaspheme, but I believe that, none the less, I shall 
give expression to the true sentiments of a large number of persons not 
really much less intelligent or virtuous than most of their neighbours. 
It will be necessary to say a good deal about my own tastes and 
feelings in the matter, for which I apologise beforehand, and I do so 
with the more hope of being forgiven, because I believe that those 
tastes and feelings are commonplace, ordinary, and shared by vast 
numbers of my fellow-subjects. 

In the first place, then, 1 am by no means one of those who regard 
bicycles exclusively as vulgar, intrusive, dangerous, and unfit for the use 
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of gentlemen and ladies. I have, at different times, been the owner of 
a good many bicycles, having first learnt to ride when the front wheel 
was five feet high or thereabouts, and the “Safety” was still in the 
womb of the future. I have one now, in working order, and humbly 
hope that it may last me for a good many months to come. I do not 
ride it with exceptional skill, or for enormous distances, but I can travel 
upon it along an ordinary road at a “journey speed” of, I suppose, 
eight or nine miles an hour, without any difficulty, and do not distinguish 
myself by any painful or degrading incompetence when bicycling in a 
miscellaneous company. On the other hand, I have not got a cyclo- 
meter, because I am perfectly indifferent as to how far the thing carries 
me, and as to whether I take a few minutes more or less to go an 
ascertained distance. My object is to profit as much as possible by its 
merits, and suffer as little as may be from its defects. In this candid 
and unprejudiced frame of mind I admit that it has both, and it is 
to the consideration of both that I propose to devote this article. As 
I have already indicated, I believe there are many thousands of bicycle- 
owners and bicycle-riders whose real attitude in the matter is the same 
as mine. 

First, as to the usefulness of the machine. On this point I do 
not see that there can be two opinions. For a great many people, 
especially those who live in the country and are not able, or inclined, 
to keep several horses, and several men to look after them, cycles are 
not merely useful, but practically necessary. To be able, at five 
minutes’ notice, to go to a place three or four miles off, do business 
there, and come back, all within an hour, and without excessive 
exertion, is a convenience so great that, when other people have it, 
it is practically indispensable. To bring the whole country within 
twenty miles practically within a day’s reach is probably, in the sum 
total, a less great advantage, but is a great one nevertheless. It is 
perfectly certain, therefore, that when the unthinking enthusiast shrieks 
in triumph that the mcdern bicycle has “come to stay,” he is accurate, 
and that the angry minority who do not ride bicycles, but express 
the hope that the “craze” will die out, are imagining a vain thing. 
It is true that this advantage is of an entirely relative nature. The 
only thing that makes it necessary to be able to travel about at 
bicycle speed, and intolerable not to have a bicycle to do it with, is 
the fact that one can get bicycles, and that most of one’s neighbours 
have them. No one feels any practical inconvenience because he 
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cannot go to St. Petersburg and back in an afternoon, but if two 
people out of three that one met did so whenever occasion demanded 
it, one would feel it an evil too great to be endured to have one’s 
powers of locomotion bounded by the limits of a single county. The 
importance of this fact will appear when I come to consider whether 
or not the common use of bicycles adds, upon the whole, to the 
pleasure of life. In considering the question of usefulness, or con- 
venience, apart from mere enjoyment, the fact that that usefulness 
is relative—z.e., that it arises from what other people do—is not really 
material. People generally got on very well when there were no 
railways, and even boasted of the excellence of mail-coaches with a 
“journey-speed”” of from twelve to fifteen miles an hour, much as 
we do of the East and West Coast expresses. Nevertheless the 
railways, having been invented and constructed, have become so 
useful as to be practically necessary. It is absurd to suppose that 
the “craze” for them will disappear: so very absurd that nobody 
does suppose it, and it is absolutely certain that they will continue, 
either until some much more convenient means of carrying about 
passengers and goods is devised, or until the human race deteriorates 
in energy or in ingenuity sufficiently to make their maintenance a task 


beyond its capacity. I do not myself doubt that bicycles, in some 
form or other, are established as an cqually durable means of loco- 
motion. On this point, therefore, of usefulness or convenience, I 
apprehend that I go as far in favour of cycles as the most ardent 
enthusiast. 


When we come to the question whether life in England after 
bicycles have been invented, and brought to their present stage of 
development, is a pleasanter, more joyful, thing than it was before, we 
are confronted by an entirely different set of considerations. Here 
what I have called the relative nature of the advantage of riding 
bicycles becomes at once of cardinal importance. As long as the power 
of moving rapidly to and from places within a considerable distance is 
in any degree novel and surprising, so long is it to some extent 
luxurious and agreeable. As soon as it becomes as much part of the 
ordinary experience of life as it was before to be able to walk a third 
part (more or less) of the same distance, this part of the pleasure ceases. 
There is nowadays nothing especially delightful in being able to go to 
York in four hours. We are all so much accustomed to it that we make 
our arrangements accordingly, and feel ourselves aggrieved if, owing to 
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accidental causes, the journey on some particular occasion occupies 
seven hours. So with bicycles. By making places mutually more 
accessible they are altering the conditions of life, but not those 
conditions upon which human enjoyment really depends. There is 
undoubtedly a pleasure in making journeys quickly in the relative sense, 
but it is only relatively that the quickness is pleasant. Suppose that by 
means of a bicycle you can generally reckon on going from A to B in 
an hour. It is then pleasant to do the journey in fifty-four minutes, but 
on the other hand it is disagreeable to take seventy minutes over it. 
This pleasure and this annoyance would be just as acute if you were 
walking the distance, and if three hours instead of one were the 
creditable time than which your actual performance was respectively 
better or worse. Being able to get about in the same way and at the 
same pace as your friends, is only pleasant in the negative sense, zz., it 
is very unpleasant not to be able to do so. It makes no difference to 
the pleasure what the way is, or how great is the pace. In order, there- 
fore, to appraise the pleasures of cycling we must have regard to other 
considerations. 

The first of these is, whether the motion of riding a bicycle is in itself 
an agreeable one. Tastes, as we all know, differ—though I imagine the 
orthodox view of scientific persons to be that they differ much less than 
we are apt to suppose. However that may be, I believe that to a very 
large number of persons who own, and more or less habitually ride, 
bicycles, the motion is not a particularly pleasant one, but, on the 
contrary, rather tiresome. Some people, I am sure, really like it—but I 
wonder a little at their taste. I know it is far from universal, and I 
believe it is not even very general. I have always—that is, for fifteen 
years—considered it monotonous and unexhilarating, and it undoubtedly 
bears a considerable resemblance to the motion of the treadmill. 
Occasionally, on a perfectly flat piece of very smooth road, I am 
moderately gratified at the pace at which the machine can without 
difficulty be propelled, but, taking it altogether, I find it—considered 
merely as a means of passing time—rather stupid. I record this 
opinion because, as I have already mentioned, I believe it to be 
commonplace in reality, though not very frequently uttered. One 
cannot argue about tastes, and therefore, having asserted the existence 
of this one, I proceed to consider another merit claimed by enthusiasts 
for the pursuit, and certain drawbacks to it, the existence of which I 
apprehend that hardly any one will deny. 
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The alleged merit is that bicycling supplies a new and particularly 
advantageous method of obtaining “exercise.” Mr. J. K. Starley, in a 
recent contribution to this REVIEW, declared, as if it were a truism, that 
bicycling, especially as compared with walking, supplied “ exercise 
without fatigue.” It may very well be that bicycling exercises Mr. 
Starley, and does not fatigue him. Who would be conscious of fatigue 
in a pursuit that he had personally done so much to promote and 
improve? But for the world at large, I think this idea of ‘exercise 
without fatigue” is absolutely chimerical. One can only judge in 
reality by one’s own sensations, but my conviction is that exercise and 
fatigue are the same thing. When you havea little overdone it, you 
call it fatigue: when you are not more than agreeably inclined for 
repose you call it exercise. To say that bicycling is exercise without 
fatigue, is to say that you cannot—or at least that no one ever does— 
ride a bicycle until you are more exhausted than is altogether pleasant. 
This is certainly not the fact. I might as well say that walking is 
exercise without fatigue, because I walk a good deal without being 
unpleasantly tired, while I am fatigued by riding a bicycle for an hour 
against a high wind, or for half an hour, if I happen to be going uphill 
at the same time. None of the many people who depend for their 
comfort upon a certain amount of “exercise,” can exercise themselves 
satisfactorily by doing gently, for a short time, something to which they 
are perfectly well accustomed. If I walk three miles, and take an hour 
to do it, and if Mr. Starley—it may be—rides a bicyle ten miles along a 
good road with the wind behind him, and takes an hour to do that, I 
apprehend that neither of us will have had any “exercise” to speak of. 
But if I walk two and a half miles in twenty-six minutes, and he rides 
his ten miles in twenty-five, probably each of us will have had exercise 
enough to make us feel that the day has not been totally misused. You 
can make efforts almost equally well in any use of the larger muscles, 
and it is effort that makes exercise, whether the effort consists in using 
the muscles steadily for a long time, or in using them violently for a 
short time. To suppose that you can, by bicycling, or in any other 
way, obtain the healthy effects of “ exercise” without approaching, more 
or less nearly, the condition called “fatigue,” appears to me to be as 
vain as the talk of Pelagians. 

So far, I think that a dispassionate examination of bicycling from 
a commonplace point of view has had a negative result. The increased 
capacity of locomotion does not in itself make people happier. The 
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act of bicycling is not—to a good many of us—at all particularly 
pleasant. It supplies only one among an immense number of ways 
of taking exercise, and is subject to the same general limitations as 
all of them. Taking it altogether, the existence of bicycles may be 
described as moderately productive of happiness, because a certain 
number of people undoubtedly derive considerable pleasure from it— 
though, as I believe, they are not a very large proportion of those 
who buy and ride bicycles. I pass to the consideration of some of 
its drawbacks, and I am not sure that they do not make an over- 
heavy price for its convenience. 

In the first place, it adds a tyranny to life. It is all very well to 
say that those who do not care for bicycling need not ride bicycles, 
but it happens not to be true. You might as well, almost, say that 
those who dislike railways or steamers need not use them in travelling. 
One cannot deprive oneself of opportunities of moving about which 
every one clse has. It is intolerable, if one happens to be between 
the ages of six and seventy, to be left at home, the unwelcome 
companion of those who are over seventy or under six, because, 
alone among the middle-aged, one will not ride a bicycle. Therefore 
we find ourselves involved in a not inconsiderable expense, and in 
the ownership of a highly complicated machine. Do many people 
really like machines? Some do, I know, but to me a machine is 
loathsome. Screwing things off and on, taking to pieces and subse- 
quently fitting together bits of iron, and all the little jobs which a 
bicycle may at any moment require, are to me among the most detest- 
able pursuits of life. I have, more than once, cleaned bicycles pretty 
thoroughly, and I know no more disgusting way of spending time. 
Even inflating a tyre is a task upon which I embark with reluctance, 
which develops into rage if there is any ineffectiveness about either 
the air-pump or the valve. Surely there is nothing unusual in these 
sentiments, and if they are usual, bicycling must be responsible for a 
great deal of mental and physical annoyance. 

If the bicycle is at its worst when it is out of order, it is really not 
very much more agreeable when it is travelling. If there happen to 
be changes of train in one’s journey it can hardly be much worse to 
go about with a baby. It makes additional and particularly delicate 
luggage ; it requires separate booking—which, in at least one important 
station, has to be done at a separate office—it almost requires the 
services of an additional man to wheel it about the station, and it 
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practically necessitates at least two or three minutes being sacrificed 
by an earlier arrival at the station. If for a passenger without a 
bicycle one train just catches another, then for a passenger with a 
bicycle it does not. In short, the invention:of the bicycle makes 
railway travelling a far more awkward and tiresome business than it 
was before. Nor is it only on the railway that a Licycle complicates 
travelling. What is the best way of getting it there? I think the least 
bad way, on the whole, is to ride it to the station and leave it in the 
cloak-room until you come with your luggage in the ordinary way 
—if, that is, you can afford to devote an hour or two to this pre- 
liminary journey. I am sure the worst way is to take it across the 
front of a hansom. If it goes on the top of a four-wheeler it will 
probably be advisable either to leave the lamp at home, or to nurse it 
in the interior—and the amount of oil that can run out of a bicycle- 
lamp when it is not wanted is astonishing. Indeed, when I reflect 
upon the immobility, when it is not being ridden, of this delicate and 
complicated machine, and upon its extraordinary susceptibility, when it 
is being ridden, to a very moderate wind, I cannot but think that its 
universal prevalence speaks volumes for the patient endurance of my 
countrymen and countrywomen. Personally, I go on bearing my 
share of the burden, but it is my belief that it would have been for 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number if the bicycle, as 
commonly ridden to-day, had never been invented. 


HERBERT STEPHEN. 





THEAGENES AND STELLIANA 


\ 7 HEN Sir Kenelm Digby confronted his audience at Montpellier, 
there shone upon his face the pleasant assurance and self- 
content which had carried him triumphantly through half- 

a-century of adventure. It irked him little that he mounted his hobby- 
horse at so great a distance from his native London, for here the course 
was open, and a fervid applause encouraged his management of the 
ancient steed. None enjoyed more keenly than he the appreciation 
bestowed upon a prophet in a strange land, and for a while at least 
he was secure from the glacial incredulity of John Evelyn and the 
sceptics. Besides, the soft air of the South had tempered the winter 
unto gentleness, and Sir Kenelm knew that supreme satisfaction which 
comes of an abated malady. 

His subject was old and familiar—the Powder of Sympathy, and he 
handled it in the old and familiar style. With a flourish of pride he 
vaunted his prowess, and explained for the hundredth time the approval 
of King James. Well might Montpellier express her astonishment! 
Well might her men of science marvel at the miracle! But Sir Kenelm 
was stern in his conviction, and he permitted not the shadow of a 
doubt to be cast upon the clear page of his achievement. There 
was no wound, he declared in the voice of certainty, that he could not 
cure, and he was ready on the instant with his renowned example. 
It was no less a personage, said he, than James Howell, the famous 
author of Dendrologia, whose injury had yielded to his discreet and 
superstitious remedy. Upon a generous impulse, he who afterwards 
became King Charles’s Historiographer had attempted to part the 
swords and check the embroilment of two friends, and the officious 
hand had naturally been cut to the bone. The doctors feared 
gangrene, and Howell appealed for aid to Sir Kenelm, with the 
proverb of doubtful compliment upon his lips: “Let the miracle be 
done, though Mahomet do it.”. Nor was Mahomet slothful to perform 
the wonder. He did but call for a basin of water, sprinkle therein a 
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handful of powder of vitriol, and immerse a garter stained with the 
blood of the victim. Instantly Howell was free from the pain ; a feeling 
of composure crept over the wounded hand, and though Sir Kenelm, 
for experiment’s sake, might now and again remove the garter from the 
sovereign cure, and so rack his friend with torture, five days’ immersion 
of the blood-stained silk was sufficient to heal the hand, and to bruit 
Sir Kenelm’s miracle about the Court. Buckingham first was devoured 
by curiosity, and then the King, always avid of novelty, must be 
informed of the circumstance. So that Howell and Sir Kenelm were 
united in a common fame, and the Powder of Sympathy was the 
wide-mouthed wonder of aday. Thus, to his own glory and to the 
bedevilment of Montpellier, did Sir Kenelm Digby extol his skill, 
thus did he infect the learned South with the fever of his own 
credulity. 

Nor did he abate one jot of his vanity, though he carried a solid 
weight of years upon his back. In his own eyes he was still the noble, 
brave, persuasive Theagenes, who with peerless eloquence had wooed 
Stelliana, the hapless and irresistible. The admiration of his own 
beauty, which was the reasonable comfort of his youth, remained the 
solace of his riper age. Even yet he recalled with satisfaction the 
panegyric his own modesty had composed, even yet he wondered which 
were the more remarkable: “the great strength and framing of his 
body,” or “the noble temper of his mind.” Despite the growing 
corpulence, which turned his giant stature to unwieldiness, he was still 
assured that in his single person were united the attributes of Apollo 
and of Hercules. And he smiled the sunny smile of boastfulness upon 
the scholars of Montpellier, who rivalled the more deeply instructed 
in their obedience to Sir Kenelm’s will. For, pedant as he was, he 
was quick to catch the breath of sympathy, and in defiance of his 
pragmatical habit, he had determined at the first to take the froth off 
the bowl of life. The rest might drink the dregs, if they would; he 
only knew the sparkle of the wine as it leapt against his palate, 
for in the glass of his career every draught, of love and war, of 
scholarship and intrigue, had been turned to the lively champagne of 
adventure. 

Fate favoured him in the cradle, and though he was unconscious of 
his first tragedy, it was already far removed from the commonplace. 
His father, Sir Everard, as brave a gentleman as ever died a rebel’s 
death, suffered on Tower Hill when Kenelm was no more than two 
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years old. And the manner of his capture was as splendid as the 
legend of his death. Had he sacrificed his servants after the 
Gunpowder Plot, he might have escaped pursuit, but preferring to face 
his assailants, he surrendered with a noble serenity. And when, saith 
rumour, he climbed Tower,Hill, there happened to the father just such a 
miracle as the fancy of the son would have delighted to invent. The 
executioner, dragging out Sir Everard’s heart, lifted it to the people’s 
gaze and declared that it was the heart of a traitor; whereupon the 
victim protested, as life flickered at his ashen lips, that he was no traitor, 
and thus died. With so marvellous a legend the young Kenelm might 
have pampered his early pride, and in order not to break with tradition, 
he was but a boy when he encountered the serious drama of his life. 
To the dispassionate mind there seems no obstacle which should have 
divided the valiant Digby from Venetia Stanley. Equal in birth and 
affluence, they passed their childhood in a paradise of love. His 
boyish constancy was more than rewarded by her magnanimous fidelity ; 
and if in a handsome body he carried a marvellously instructed mind, 
she was already a beauty of the Court before she had turned her 
fifteenth year. How then devise a properer match? Naught seemed 
necessary to happiness, save a brief span of patience, but it was 
Kenelm’s fate to enjoy romance, and fate would have been outraged 
had he ridden, at twenty, upon the level tide of marriage. Wherefore 
every hindrance, which a malevolent ingenuity could invent, was put in 
the way of his happiness. Poor Venetia must endure all the pains and 
more than the dishonour which are wont to perplex the Princesses of 
Fairyland. Truly, for many a year “the sun of her beauty” was 
doomed to shine “through the clouds of sadness,” and for no cause, 
save that her Kenelm should know the cruel joy of uncertainty, and 
should cultivate the stilted eloquence of a foiled, yet ever devoted, 
lover. 

His own mother was the bitterest enemy of this celestial alliance, 
and, like many another, she believed the grand tour the easiest cure for 
a wayward fancy. And so, while Venetia pined at home, Kenelm set 
forth to see the world, and to correct by dissipation the passion of a 
virtuous heart. He knew strange Courts and distant cities ; wherever he 
travelled he was received with the courtesy which follows distinguished 
birth and noble connections; if we may believe him, the ladies of 
Europe were at his feet, and even the Queen of France disdained not 
to confuse his virgin heart by the reckless ardour of her suit. But 
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never for an instant did he forget his Venetia: neither the beauty of his 
suitors nor the taunts of his companions availed to shake his super- 
human constancy; and though his poor frame might wander in the 
centre of France, or in remoter Spain, his soul was still in that English 
countryside, where dwelt Venetia, faithful and unconsoled. Meanwhile 
treachery had laid its plots of ruin and of spite. In her lover’s absence, 
the stainless heroine was assailed with all the weapons of devilish 
intrigue. Not only were Kenelm’s letters suppressed, but a villainous 
report of his death was most sedulously spread abroad ; and, as though 
this mystification were not enough, Venetia was offended by the gross 
addresses of unscrupulous lovers. Her ancient nurse was as eager for 
betrayal as the nurse of the immemorial comedy, and no incident was 
lacking to this pre-ordained embroilment. The assailant’s name is 
happily forgotten, but Sir Kenelm dubbed him Ursatius, not without an 
etymological propriety, and so eagerly did he play the part of 
Lovelace, that he might have sat for that gentleman’s portrait. 
Believing that his honourable suit was hopeless, and spurred to 
villainy by the avaricious nurse, Ursatius resolved to kidnap the 
virtuous Venetia. Deceived by a false report of Theagenes’s return, 
Venetia was easily beguiled ; thus she was decoyed to a coach and 
four; thus she was carried off by hirelings to the mansion of 
Ursatius ; and thus she would have suffered the unkind fate of 
Clarissa, had not her own courage and the burnt ashes of Ursatius’s 
honour prevented her undoing. JHe, at any rate, played his part 
with a broken spirit. His resolution, inspired by the falschood 
of the nurse, wavered at the first sight of the adored Venetia, and he 
accepted his dismissal with the obedience of a crushed and lawful 
suitor. But the lady was none the less compromised, and at midnight 
she crept from the alien house, and letting herself down into the garden 
upon an improvised rope, she fled to the woods, where she lay hid until 
morning, and where, as romance would suggest, she was attacked by a 
wolf. Nor would she ever have looked again into the eyes of her 
Kenelm, had not a young nobleman, who lived hard by, come sudden 
to her rescue. The rest is a veritable fairy-tale. Mardontius, for thus 
the nobleman is called, not content with fa!ling desperately in love at 
first sight, tells her that her kinswoman lives hard by, and Venetia is 
presently under a friendly roof, safe, though soiled. 

But another love was thus added to her discomfiture ; and as timc 
brought no news of the ever faithful Digby, Venetia, listening at last 
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to the addresses of Mardontius, gave him her portrait as a pledge 
of a tempered gratitude rather than of affection. And even now 
misfortune pursued her, for Mardontius, as though secure of his 
enchanting mistress, turned aside for a while to woo a rustic beauty, 
until Venetia, furious at the slight, banished him from her presence. 
But this misfortune changed to happiness; for when the truant 
returned, the dismissal of Mardontius made easier the reconciliation 
of the parted lovers, who expressed their adoration in the stateliest 
periods, protesting the while that upon so high a theme “neither wit 
nor study can have any share in the contexture of what one saith.” 
Yet, once again, scandal interrupted the course of passion, and saved 
Sir Kenelm—for by this he had been knighted—from the suspicion 
of a too easily acquired security. The busybodies of the Court, 
eager in the dispraise of Venetia, assured the traveller that during his 
absence she had carried on a disgraceful intrigue with a notorious 
nobleman ; they whispered venomously in his ear that Mardontius still 
treasured the lady’s portrait ; and, though Sir Kenelm, upon the threat 
of a duel, won an apology from his repentant rival, his soul was yet 
unpurged of jealousy. Though his provocation was great, his lack of 
courage was unpardonable, and when he should publicly have avowed 
his loyalty, he shuffled, he hesitated, he aped the base tactics of 
Ursatius, he pleaded the cause of another. At last, however, his 
own love and the devotion of Venetia, who pawned her jewels in his 
service, silenced the hoarse voice of falsehood. With a secrecy, which 
was a proper climax to this whimsical series of misadventures, the 
lovers were at last united, and henceforth Sir Kenelm had nought to 
regret save the deceit of his friends and his own timidity. 

For Venetia was not only the most accomplished, but the most 
beautiful, woman of her age. A famous toast, she is still celebrated 
in the ardent verse of Ben Jonson. Her dark hair crowned a delicately 
perfect oval; her brown eyes shone irresistible from beneath their 
gently opening lids. She was no taller than became a woman; yet 
there was an heroical dignity in all her movements, and it is no wonder 
that she was unsurpassed in the art of conquest. Her devotion to 
Sir Kenelm knew no abatement after marriage, and it is a_ plain 
discredit that for two years he kept this honourable alliance secret. 
But he would have been miserable, had conscience forced him to accept 
a common situation, and it was not until he set out for Scanderoon 
with letters of marque that he paid a tardy justice to the fairest dame 
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in England. Henceforth he proved himself a husband who was still 
a lover, and when she died—in 1633—he was inconsolable. But even 
in the moment of her death the harsh croaking of scandal was 
heard. She was poisoned, said this one, because jealousy had turned 
her husband’s heart to hatred. She died, said that, from a draught 
of viper-wine, given her by Digby to preserve her waning beauty. 
But Sir Kenelm, wisely listening neither to malice nor envy, retired 
in sad silence to Gresham College, where he sought forgetfulness in 
the study of chemistry and the other sciences. Even in his dress 
he shadowed forth his intolerable grief. For two years he wore a 
mourning cloak and a high-cornered hat ; his unshorn beard and hair 
unkempt gave him the appearance of a hermit; and he who, while 
she lived, had always treasured a cast of her dainty hand and daintier 
foot, set up, at her death, a monument worthy her beauty and his 
affection. 

Fortunate in his marriage, Kenelm Digby was also fortunate in 
his career. Adventurous.in his youth, he might have boasted in 
his age that he had never shirked a combat nor receded from an 
argument. A determined duellist, he fought his way across Europe 
with a courage and address which the Admirable Crichton might have 
envied, and never once was he worsted in the fray. His most celebrated 
battle was fought at Madrid, whither he had attended his Prince, 
questing after a Spanish marriage ; and of the distinguished company 
gathered at the southern capital, none was more highly distinguished 
than the youthful Digby. In his own eyes the mirror of knighthood, 
he imposed by his wit and courage upon all the gallants, who marvelled 
at the demure elegance of Charles, or shrank from Buckingham’s 
unscrupulous intrigue. No sooner had he reached Madrid than his 
bravery found a splendid occasion. Truly, in one night he lived 
through a whole Spanish romance, and Cervantes himself would not 
have disdained to tell the story of an adventure to which no element of 
picturesque surprise was lacking. "Twas the first evening he had spent 
in the southern city, and with his kinsman John Dive and another, he 
was returning to his lodging from the Ambassador’s house, when the 
sound of music and singing struck upon his ear. The evening had 
turned the heat of the day to a pleasant coolness, and the three 
Englishmen loitered on their homeward way, enjoying the pleasant 
breeze and marvelling at the sweetness of the strange song. Presently 
they discovered the wandering voice, and beheld upon a trellised balcony 
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a fair lady with her lute. But admiration changed instantly to dismay, 
for no sooner had they gazed with reverence upon her beauty than 
fifteen armed men rushed from the shadow into the moonlight, intent 
upon the murder of Dive, their ancient enemy. He, on the impulse 
of passion, drew his sword and struck the first comer so terrible a 
blow upon the head, that he had fallen dead on the spot, had he not 
been protected with a goodly cap of steel. But so well was he covered, 
that Dive’s blade was shattered to a hundred pieces; and, his friend’s 
sword suffering a like fate, he knew no other course than to run for aid, 
and to leave his kinsman to his own defence. Here, indeed, was such an 
occasion as delighted the fervent courage of Kenelm Digby. On the 
one side fifteen armed men, bent upon vengeance, on the other himself 
and his single blade. Nor was his task lightened by the fitful moonlight, 
which cast ghostly shadows in every corner, obscuring far more than it 
revealed. His opponents, moreover, by a devilish contrivance, had fixed 
lanterns upon their bucklers, and the light being thus cast forward, they 
remained in darkness, while he trembled in the dazzling glare. On 
all sides of him flitted the fireflies, yet never for an instant was his 
courage daunted. A wiser man had taken to his heels, but Digby 
valued fearlessness far above agility, and he was prepared to thrust and 
parry against the fifteen armed and covered lanthorns. Once only did 
he attempt to parley, when, singling out the master of them all, who 
wore over his jack of mail a gold-embroidered cassock, he asked what 
injury he had done that he should sustain so vigorous an attack. But 
the Spanish lord, giving an insolent retort, Kenelm set upon his 
enemies with doubled strength, and when two traitors crept behind to 
perplex him, he resolved to fight his way through his assailants unto 
safety. And so stoutly did he lay about him, that he cut one man’s 
head in two, and running another through the belly he bade him 
als> render up his life. Thus, with his face to the foe, he retreated 
to the Ambassador’s house, and reached the haven triumphant and 
unscathed. To the sceptic the fifteen men in bucklers- and coats of 
mail might suggest those other heroes in buckram ; but to appreciate 
Sir Kenelm you must needs be credulous, and who knows but he would 
have withstood the whole Spanish army arrayed against him ? 

No less glorious was the combat wherein he maintained his honour 
in the teeth of that infamous swashbuckler, Lord Mount le Ros. It 
was during the knight’s unhappy exile that the encounter took place, 
and at every point Sir Kenelm proved himself the more valiant 
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gentleman. The provocation was given at the French lord’s house, 
where, after a banquet, they fell to the drinking of healths. Thus they 
toasted the King of France and divers others, and Digby lagged no 
whit behind the rest in loyal enthusiasm. At last, Mount le Ros, 
with the presumption of a wineskin, clamoured for the health of the 
arrantest coward in Europe. And when Sir Kenelm asked to whom 
he should raise his glass, “ Drink,” cried the Frenchman, “and when 
you have pledged you shall know.” Sir Kenelm, innocent of suspicion, 
emptied his glass, whereupon answered Lord Mount le Ros: “I 
meant your King of England.” The next day the French lord 
dined with Sir Kenelm, and being provoked by another toast he 
repeated the same insult, and Digby was instant with a challenge. 
“ Twice,” said he, “ you have reviled the best King in the world in the 
hearing of me, his faithful subject, wherefore I demand the satisfaction of 
a single combat, where either you shall pay your life for your sauciness 
or I will give mine for my King.” Now, the French lord, though a 
braggart, was a man of courage, and after dinner they went incontinent 
upon the field, and, plucking off their doublets, made ready for the 
fight. But. Digby, fearing an ambush, hastened the onset, and at the 
fourth bout ran his sword so hard through the Frenchman’s breast that 
it came out at his throat, and drove before it the last insolent breath 
of Mount le Ros. Nor did the French King lose this occasion of ' 
magnanimity. “Not the proudest lord of France,” said he, “ shall cast 
a slur upon my brother of England.” And so he pardoned Sir Kenelm 
his violence, and gave him an honourable escort into Flanders. 

“The Magazine of all the Arts.” Thus it is that a contemporary 
described the peerless Digby. And, truly, he was no less famous for 
the eloquence and erudition than for his bedily strength and prowess. 
Having spent many years in foreign travel, he was as familiar with 
French and Spanish as with his own English, and not a little proud of 
the accomplishment. Indeed, said an admirer, had he been dropped 
from the clouds upon any corner of the globe, he would have won 
obedience and respect. But, added his detractors, he must not stay 
there above six weeks. Not only was he master of strange tongues: 
he wrote his own with surpassing elegance, and cultivated the ornate 
style of his epoch with conspicuous success. The Private Memoirs, 
upon which his fame is solidly established, are so ingeniously packed 
with self-adulation, that they were certainly designed for the prying eye 
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of the public, and they will ever remain the noblest monument of his 
skill. With a characteristic mystification, he tells the story of his 
courtship, giving his personages high-sounding, inappropriate names. 
Under the mask of Theagenes he lays himself at the feet of an 
imagined Stelliana, who is pestered by the loathed addresses of 
Ursatius and Mardontius. In this fairyland, Madrid is transformed 
to Alexandria, and Paris, not Edinburgh, masquerades as the modern 
Athens. But the colour of the narrative is beyond praise, and surely 
autobiography never took on so strange a complexion. 

After the fashion of his age, he was a pedant rather than a scholar. 
There was no superstition he would not invest with a spurious import- 
ance, and he would have accepted as indisputable truth the most 
monstrous of Sir Thomas Browne’s Popular Errors. For him Aristotle 
was the last of the wise men, and yet his noble allegiance to the past 
did not hinder his insatiable curiosity. It was in Oxford, and at the 
inspiration of Thomas Allen, who recognised his pupil for the 
Mirandola of his age, that he acquired an insatiable taste for astrology. 
To the end he remained a zealous student of the occult ; the notorious 
Evans was among his friends; and many were the experiments he 
witnessed in the half-guilty seclusion of Gunpowder Alley. He 
vaunted, in fact, the coxcombry of scholarship. In learning, as in 


‘love, he treasured romance before all things, and he demanded that 


the dish of research should always be flavoured with the spice of 
charlatanry. He could not make his famous journey to Madrid without 
turning aside to converse with a profound and cunning Brahmin, who 
laid bare to him those secrets of Theosophism, which have since 
become vulgar, and who imposed upon his faith by a vision of 
Venetia, bathed in tears. 

Thus it was that he won the reputation of a guileless believer, if 
not of a deliberate impostor. Evelyn, for instance, after a visit to his 
laboratory in Paris, condemned him as an arrant mountebank, and 
Stubbs in his fury called him the Pliny of his age for lying. But these 
zealots of truth misunderstood Digby’s fantastic humour. It was not 
merely that he was credulous; he delighted to measure the credulity 
of others, and when he declared that in Tripolis he had seen a city 
turned to stone, he knew, as well as the rest, the extravagance of 
his fiction. But the Mercurius Politicus printed the fable; and Sir 
Kenelm enjoyed the wondering folly of the dolt, no less than the 
genuine tribulation of the patient historian. 
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In all things he would appear distinguished or at least notorious. 
To be in the mouths of men, to be pointed at with the finger of 
admiration were compliments essential to his happiness. It flattered 
him to be thought the strongest man of his age, and he never 
wearied of boasting that he could pick up the Earl of Bristol, his 
chair and all, with one arm. Thus he would acclaim the discoveries 
of his intellect, preferring even ridicule to forgetfulness. His vanity, 
in truth, was superb; and he hymned his own praises with a tireless 
industry. In his own eyes he is perfect, and he prophecies the 
highest attainment for himself, “if a lazy desire of ease or some other 
disturbance do not interrupt him.” His Memozrs are written with an 
eloquence and energy which nothing would justify, save the glory of 


Kenelm Digby. “I am the greatest man of my age,” he says in effect, 
“and if no biographer be found to rejoice in my qualities, I disdain to 
deceive the world.” Though he remained constant to Venetia, he 


suffered his life long from the importunity of amorous ladies. The 
Queen of France created a scandal by her shameless courtship, and 
his success in Spain was little less brilliant. At Madrid the Captain 
of the King’s Guard rallied him on his prudery. “ Your mind,” said he 
to the constant Digby, “ has been trained up continually in scholastical. 
speculations and hath always conversed with books at such times as 
you have not exercised your body in the use of arms and managing 
of horses. Why, then, do you pass by the fairest faces in daily 
indifference?” And so Kenelm, unwilling to confess that any ex- 
cellence was lacking to him, made a wager with the Grandee that 
he would estrange the love of the peerless Donna Anna Maria 
Maurique. He was the more eager for the enterprise because his 
noble heart whispered that he had already lost the bet. “ How should 
I capture the lady’s affection,” thought he, “when my love is feigned?” 
But, alas! he forgot for a moment the invincibility of his charm. 
Donna Anna surrendered at the first assault; she flung herself in a 
whirlpool of passion at his feet; and when her suit was refused in a 
spirit of virtuous fidelity to another, she straightway renounced the 
world, and concealed her inauspicious beauty within the walls of a 
convent, 

Courtier, scholar, warrior, politician, Sir Kenelm Digby packed 
into his life a thousand triumphs. He united the braggart bravery 
of Cellini, with the cunning of an ancient philosopher. And he owed 
his success in no small part to his indefatigable aptitude. “No man 
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knew better how to abound and to be abased,” says Aubrey, and every 
turn of fortune was welcome to him. If circumstances smiled, he 
accepted their favour without a hint of surprise ; and if to-morrow his 
household were reduced to a single lackey, he laughed at a humiliation 
which his vanity found incongruous. After a boyhood spent in dignified 
obscurity, he set out upon an august mission without the slightest 
trepidation. “Henceforward,” he observes with a colossal simplicity, 
“my fortunes mingled themselves with, and had a part in, the actions 
of great princes.” His self-esteem was delighted whatever befell him, 
and if he had no better audience than the scholars of Montpellier, he 
transformed their mediocrity by the mere contact of his wit into the 
sublimated genius of the universe. Even when the Pope despised his 
intervention and pronounced him mad, he did but “ huff” his Holiness, 
and leave Rome in a fit of. generous lamentation. When the learned 
laughed at his Chemistry, and flouted his discourse upon the Body 
and the Soul, when they condemned his premature reply to Leligzo 
Medici as an act of bad faith, he folded his giant hands in pity, and 
recommended them to study Mr. White’s Dzalogue of the World. But 
in one field he won universal glory. His single experiment in serious 
warfare was a perfect masterpiece. Undertaken with the lightest 
heart, because it was necessary to employ himself in some generous 
action, it was carried out with a good luck and determination, which 
made light of disease and of contrary winds. The Battle of Scanderoon, 
fought by a civilian of twenty-five, was an instant victory. Not only 
did he decline the shameful peace offered by the Venetians, but he 
straightway attacked, and sank, the French ships. Thus he earned the 
tribute of two doggrel lines from Ben Jonson, and if his prowess could 
not increase his own self-esteem, at least his grandeur was proved to a 
doubtful world. 

But he lived in an age of treachery and deceit, and it is political 
intrigue that put the solitary blot upon his respectable career. A 
Royalist in person and in mind, he valiantly espoused the cause of the 
Prince he had served so faithfully and so long. And yet after Charles 
had laid his head upon the block, Sir Kenelm is found living upon 
friendly terms with the usurping Cromwell. Nay, worse, he appears 
to have accepted the patronage of the Protector as the iniquitous 
price of a return from exile. And though, maybe, he coquetted 
with his enemies, that the Catholics might profit by his subtlety, though 
he retained until the end the friendship of Henrietta Maria, none the 
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less he profited by his defection, and only his own casuistry could 
justify the lapse. But you remember him as a colossus of vanity, 
who would have smiled up the blackest vice, if it were but his own, 
until it seemed the only virtue ; as a pedant, who corrected a priggish 
scholarship with a sense of romance; as a writer, who handled the 
English language with a judicious pomp; as a lover, who remained 
constant to Venetia, even when scandal had besmirched her fame. 
And if these glories be not enough to win commendation, the most 
obdurate must still respect the only inventor of the Sympathetic 
Powder, the valiant and thrice-fortunate victor of Scanderoon. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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I.—On INISHMAAN 
(Isles of Aran) 


N the twilight of the year, 
| Here, about these twilight ways, 
When the grey moth night drew near, 
Fluttering on a faint flying, 
I would linger out the day’s 
Delicate and moth-grey dying. 


Grey, and faint with sleep, the sea 
Should enfold me, and release 
Some old peace, to dwell with me. 
I would quiet the long crying 
Of my heart with mournful peace, 
The grey sea’s, in its low sighing. 


II.—BY THE POOL AT THE THIRD ROSSES 


I heard the sighing of the reeds 
In the grey pool in the green land, 
The sea-wind in the long reeds sighing 
Between the green hill and the sand. 


I heard the sighing of the reeds 
Day after day, night after night ; 

I heard the whirring wild ducks flying, 
I saw the sea-gulls’ wheeling flight. 


I heard the sighing of the reeds 
Night after night, day after day, 
And I forgot old age, and dying, 
And youth that loves, and love’s decay. 
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I heard the sighing of the reeds 
At noontide and at evening, 

And some old dream I had forgotten 
I seemed to be remembering. 


I hear the sighing of the reeds: 
Is it in vain, is it in vain 

That some old peace I had forgotten 
Is crying to come back again ? 


III.—By LOUGH-NA-GAR 
(Rain) 


Into a land of wandering rain 
I have fled from a voice that follows me still 
To the lonely cabin under the hill ; 

It cries to me out of the windless rain, 

And at night I hear it crying again. 


All day the rain is on the lake, 
All night the rain drips from the thatch ; 
I stand at the cabin door and watch 
The drifting rain beat on the lake, 
And the foam-white ripples gather and break. 


The woods are veiled with the rains all day, 
The woods crouch under the rains all night, 
And the rainy torrents cry from the height ; 

I hear in the rain, night and day, 

A voice crying from far away. 


IV.--—-By LOUGH-NA-GAR 
(Green Light) 


The light of the world is of gold, 
But the light of the green earth fills 
The nestling heart of the hills ; 
And the world’s hours are old, 
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And the world’s thoughts are a dream, 
Here, in the ancient place 

Of peace, where old sorrows seem 
As the half-forgotten face 

Of flower-bright cities of gold 
That blossom beyond the height 
Seems in the earth-green light 

That is old as the earth is old. 


V.—IN THE Woop OF FINVARA 


I have grown tired of sorrow and human tears ; 
Life is a dream in the night, a fear among fears, 
A naked runner lost in a storm of spears, 


I have grown tired of rapture and love’s desire ; 
Love is a flaming heart, and its flames aspire 
Till they cloud the soul in the smoke of a windy fire. 


I would wash the dust of the world in a soft green flood: 
Here, between sea and sea, in the fairy wood, 
I have found a delicate, wave-green solitude. 


Here, in the fairy wood, between sea and sea, 
I have heard the song of a fairy bird in a tree, 
And the peace that is not in the world has flown to me. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 

















BORDER FISH POACHERS 


O all outward seeming there is not in Great Britain a more 
a respectable population than that which inhabits the val'ey of 
the Tweed and the banks of those tributary streams that go 
branching into the vales and woods and hills that are famed in Border 
literature. On week days they toil industriously in the fields, and on 
Sundays they tramp to church or meeting house. If you get into 
a chance conversation with them, it is ten to one that it turns on a 
point of doctrine—Infant Baptism or the Efficacy of Works. Nay, the 
very poacher produces Scripture warrant for his actions. Is it not on 
record that an important- witness in a prosecution, as soon as the oath 
was administered, instead of answering questions, asked the Court: 
“Whae mad the sea, and all that therein is? Answer me ¢hat!” 
Ever afterwards, in telling the story, “Dod, I fair nailed them!” he 
would conclude. They do not “found” upon any alleged iniquity of 
Fishery Acts or Game Laws. “My Sangs!” one used to say, “ The 
arth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, an’ He wadna’ grudge a 
hare or a patrick to a poor man.” And there are elders and pillars of 
the Kirk by no means ashamed to tell you they have “worn the 
bracelets,” been fined, or imprisoned. As far as I know, and I have 
talked with many of them, it is seldom indeed that they take such airs 
of martyrdom as politicians occasionally invent for the inveterate 
moucher. There is the law, and there is the inherited tendency to 
break it—and an end of the matter! If an exception occurs, it is 
generally in the case of some aged “weaver body” with sporting 
instincts ; and even he does not radicalise—he only laments the changes 
that have taken place. Let one speak for all. I had got so far into his 
confidence that he produced his armoury. He had no fewer than seven 
guns, and the value of all put together was just about that of old iron. 
But he did not estimate them lightly. Three were obsolete—very 
obsolete—army rifles, such as you may buy for half a crown in a 
second-hand tool-shop; two were comparatively modern muzzle- 
loaders; the others ancient flints. In setting forth their merits, he 
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naturally enough reverted to the grand shooting he had had in his youth. 
The hills were all free then, for the new-fangled grouse-moor had not 
been invented, and he could go on the law, and pop away all his 
Saturday afternoon at rabbits and heathcock, and no one to “gome” 
him. But now! Why, if a shot was heard, three different keepers 
from as many different estates would be running to the place without 
taking time to put on their hats. It was a “sair day” when a “ failed 
awd man” could only get a chance by creeping out to pot a hare in the 
dusk of a windy night. As to fishing, nobody stopped one from fishing 
when he was young; but now they had begun to preserve every “ bit 
burn,” and you could hardly get a tramp on heather without strappers 
wearing you off and showing boards about trespassers. But, thank 
God, he had never learned to spell! His belief was that folk were 
“ower muckle interfered wi’.”’ If a poor man used a gun, he had to hide 
it; also, he dursna keep a dog without a licence. It was no business of 
his, if quality folk thought it sport for a regiment of men and a pack of 
big dogs to kill a fox, which he reckoned a poor sort of beast, no use 
for fightin’; but what for should they interfere with him, if he set a 
tarrier on a brock or liked to watch two cocks sparring? And then he 
asked: Who fit the French? And, if war broke out, of what use 
would the tame cats be? 

It is true enough that elsewhere we are over-civilising the rustic ; 
but the Borderer still has some amusements that give play to his 
natural energy. Among them the most important is the pastime known 
as “stickin’ troots” 


(“ poaching” and “mouching” are literary and 
magisterial terms; the practitioner never uses them). Its season is that 
time of the year when the harvest is over, and the corn under “ thack 
and rape,” when the long nights are coming on, and the farm lads at 
leisure. Then the salmon and the large trout bore their way in great 
numbers upwards from the sea to spawn on gravel beds of the shallowest 
streams they can penetrate ; and when the autumnal rains bring on a 
spate, and the glancing summer rivulet, which threaded its way almost 
invisibly down the middie of a wide, rock-strewn course, swells and 
spreads over the channel, they ascend to what might appear almost an 
impossible height. But the waters fall almost as rapidly as they rise, 
and the fish are suddenly imprisoned in deep pools—marooned as one 
might say (whoever knows a mountain stream is aware of the numerous 
holes worn out by its tiny cascades). Here is a chance not to be missed. 
The labourer, tramping home at dusk, sees a well-known pool literally 
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black with fins. The fish, too, are far superior in size to any that he has 
a chance of taking with his “wand” in summer ; for an angler’s basket 
in these regions contains more trout under than over half a pound ; and 
these monsters run from four to ten pounds! Is it in human nature— 
the human nature of a Border rustic—to refrain? By the powers, No! 
The fish shall not wait for a new flood to wash them out to sea again ! 

It would be easy to get them all with a single cast of a net, but our 
yokel has not one. Experience has taught him that nets tell tales. A 
net needs to be dried after use, and a salmon net exposed on a hedge 
(as a part of his wife’s washing) would breed more than suspicion. Even 
to hide a thing of that bulk is rfot easy, and its weight, when it is damp, 
makes it hard carrying. The instrument that he employs is at once the 
commonest, the deadliest, and the most effective in the fish poacher’s 
armoury. On the Border it is called a “ cleek,” and it is shaped like a 
fish-hook—a fish-hook from four to six inches in diameter. It used to 
be barbed, but some genius discovered that in the hands of an expert 
the “otter” or barb could be done without, while a big barb gashed the 
salmon, so that its manner of capture was unmistakable. Now, the 
cleek is a very adaptable weapon. For the purpose in view it is fitted 
to a wooden handle, and used simply as a gaff. If the man be greedy, 
and the pool small, as like as not he keeps his own counsel, and, 
hastening away for his cleek, comes back alone to make his bag. An 
amusing exposure of this method occurred two years ago. Unfortu- 
nately for the well-known hand concerned, it was impossible for him to 
reach his cottage, which stood in a considerable village, except by 
passing the police-station, and how was he to carry stones of fish without 
being observed? This was the plan he made. He strung the trout 
together by running a rope through the gills and out of the mouths of 
them ; then he flung them on his back ; then he put cn his coat above, 
and passed the rope across his chest. But as he was climbing the brae, 
close to the police-station, the rope slipped up to his throat, and he found 
himself between the devil and the deep sea. If he stopped to readjust 
it, suspicion would be roused ; if he went on, the weight of his burden 
threatened strangulation. However, he just managed to stagger past 
the point of danger, and fell, black in the face and nearly choked, at a 
neighbour’s door. His greatest grief, on coming round, was that by the 
unwritten law he had to share his spoil. 

The more usual course would be to pass the word round till a little 
gang was assembled. A watch is set for the water-bailiffs ; but, if the 
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fish are many and large, the sentinel is as like as not to become infected 
with the general excitement, and give his attention to the little knot of 
men standing up to the hips in water, and plashing and swearing and 
tossing out the quivering trout, till all at once the poachers find them- 
selves surrounded with representatives of law. Then comes a “riot.” 
Your Borderer is a stubborn and intractable misdemeanant. He is well 
aware that, if he be not actually taken in the act, it will be difficult to 
establish a case against him—at any rate a case which cannot be broken 
down by hard swearing, and in which all the independent witnesses will 
make a point of doing their best for him. So, if he cannot run, and the 
odds are not tremendously against him, he will fight like a Tartar. And 
his blood once up, escape becomes a secondary consideration. It was so 
at least on one occasion, when the bailiffs were glad to flee to the police- 
station, where they were subjected to a regular siege. As a rule, 
however, they take good care cither to come in overwhelming numbers 
or not at all ; and, as it is impossible for them to be all over the water, 
nine out of ten pools are cleared in peace. 

To determine the practical effect of this form of raid upon the fish 
supply is not easy. No doubt, if the trout are killed before they spawn, 
potential myriads are destroyed; but, on the other hand, it is far from 
certain that, once landlocked thus far up the water, the fish would ever 
find their way to sea. It is probably, after all, the least pernicious 
form of poaching—this onslaught on the prisoners of an upland pool. 
There are others, the ill effects of which are plain to the naked eye. 
For instance, at caulds and mill dams, on the tributaries, where on 
an autumn day you may sec the fishes leaping and tumbling in their 
eagerness to ascend, it is common for the poacher to stand out among 
the stones, and gaff them. Here you have a palpable destruction of 
fish about to breed and keep up the stock! And on the Tweed itself, 
and its broader feeders, the cleek is used with deadly effect on fish in 
the very act of spawning. In the gravels and sandy shallows, the 
poacher uses his cleek without the wooden handle. Instead, he ties 
it to the end of a strong string, casts it to the further side of the fish, 
then gradually pulls it close to the quarry, when a sudden jerk drives 
the big hook into the fish’s flank, and it is hauled struggling to shore. 
The drag-hook is used in the same way. It is made by tying three big 
bait-hooks together in the form of an anchor, with a piece of lead where 
the shanks join to make it sink readily. The great merit of these 
contrivances, in the poacher’s eye, is the ease with which they can be 
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hidden or stowed away, so that a man, unless he be caught in the very 
act, can get rid of his compromising possession. It may be as well to 
add that the implements mentioned in this paper are those in ordinary 
use, and are described from specimens taken from poachers convicted 
in the course of last year. It needs some skill to wield a stringed cleek 
or a drag-hook effectively, but the trick is learned in childhood. There 
is nothing unusual in boys on their way to or from school stopping by a 
mill or at a shallow to make a pastime of this practice of their parents. 

But the most ancient of weapons is the leister. Readers of Guy 
Mannering need not be reminded that in Scott’s time its use was 
reckoned legitimate enough, and Izaak Walton has told (with some 
disgust) how it was used on the Hampshire streams. We cannot be far 
wrong in assuming that, when it took four horses to drag from Norham 
to Durham the salmon provided against the feast of St. Cuthbert (v. the 
Court Rolls), no small proportion of the load had been got by “ burning 
the water.” Since the practice became illegal, however, it has lost some 
of its picturesqueness. For one thing, the most venturesome would 
scarce dare to use a boat now, so the lower reaches are practically 
immune from the spear. An aged man, who is a mine of local tratlition, 
has told me he once saw a party out on the Till somewhere between 
Twizell Bridge and Tyndall House, but all he remembers is the glare of 
the torches, the dark figures in the boat, and the splashing of oar and 
spear. 

The practice of to-day may perhaps be illustrated by describing a 
lanthorn in my possession, taken last year from an inveterate offender. 
If you imagine a foot long cylinder halved in two, with a circular back 
of tin, and a level front of glass, you will gain an idea what it is like. 
Obviously, when the glass is pressed against the breast, here is a dark 
lanthorn, and in this way it may be carried to the scene of action. The 
operator bears his leister or fish-spear in his hand. It is like a fork, with 
three or four barbed prongs, about six inches in length; but the handle 
will be from five to eight feet, according to the depth of water. 
Previously he has observed the locality in which a thirty-pound salmon 
was preparing to spawn—say on some sandy bed in Teviot; and 
quickly he wades till he gets as near the spot as he can, turning 
his lanthorn so that the light falls on the surface of the water, 
and enables him to fix the exact position of his quarry. (The 
grease is still on the glass of my lJanthorn, showing how the candle 
dripped as he bent over the water.) Then he lets drive with 
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his barbed spear, aiming as near as may be, three or four inches in 
front of the salmon’s nose ; for experience has taught him that water 
is deceptive, and a blow aimed in front of the snout should bring his 
weapon just to the back of the head, the most effectual stab that can 
be made. If it is successful, he drags his prey to the shore, and makes 
off. That is what the previous owner of the lanthorn tried to do; but 
alas! four sturdy bailiffs were awaiting him on dry land. The pitcher 
that goes often to the well gets broken at last ; and though he had 
sneaked in this way many a fish, his career was interrupted, while he 
went into residence in one of Her Majesty’s prisons. It would, of 
course, be possible to use the leister by day in mountain-streams 
where no assiduous watch is kept ; and this is often done. An expert 
once gave me a capital definition of a good fish, as one with “a wee 
wee heid an’ big shouthers,” while a bad one had “a great big heid an’ 
wee shouthers.” Of course, the head does not really change; but 
that exactly describes the difference of appearance between a fish in 
condition and a fish out of it. 

A kind of “burning the water” is occasionally practised ; but it is 
too dangerous to be common, except in the very loneliest hill streams. 
There the shepherds and farmers and farm-servants go early to bed ; 
and if some swain returning late from a sweethearting expedition, or 
some harum-scarum staggering home from the inn, happen to see a 
flare of light in the valley he says nothing about it. Still, such a bold 
breach of the law can only be attempted with success when the water- 
bailiffs attention is directed elsewhere. Often it is done under the 
pretence of eel-spearing. The removal of eels from a trouting stream is 
always an advantage, as they are very fond of spawn. But many 
preparations are identical for eel and trout. First, torches are required. 
They are made of old sacking, dipped in tar and then drenched with 
paraffin, and fastened to the end of a stick. That is a rough modern 
contrivance, but it has the advantage of requiring only cheap and 
common materials, and so it can be destroyed or replaced as required. 
When leistering was a legitimate form of sport, the practitioners took 
more pride in their implements ; and here and there—almost exclusively 
in the possession of antiquaries—you come across a very pretty and 
ornate torch-holder. The eel-spear is really a pair of shears with short 
toothed blades and long handles. A full party consists of five. The 
spearman wades up the middle of the stream, snipping the eels as he 
goes : and on either side is a torch-bearer to light up the pools, while a 
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man on each bank carries a bag with fresh “lights” and the spoil. 
They take turn and turn about at the different duties. As the eel is a 
night feeder, and loves to sally forth on the gravel beds and sandy 
shallows after dark, an immense number can be killed in the course of 
a night, and, although plodding a mountain stream in cold October 
weather is not suggestive of comfort, the novelty and excitement have a 
great attraction for country lads. 

But often enough the eel is a mere pretence. Instead of sharpening 
the teeth of his spear, the old hand puils the head of the leister from its 
hiding place in the thatch, fits it to a nine-foot shaft, smears his face 
with a mixture of soot and grease, and dons his most ancient garments, 
as one who foresees the possibility of “a halibi.”. The time he chooses 
for such an expedition is when the waters have cleared after a flood, 
and are full of fish. 

In any form, poaching is logically indefensible ; but less, I think, 
is to be said against leistering than against any other. To set a 
“turnpike” on the sly demands nothing but low cunning, but here 
the poacher must be both artful and hardy. Any one who knows 
the typical mountain stream, knows that it abounds in deep pools and 
strong currents, so that a wader in the dark may at any moment 
stumble up to the elbows or trip in the midst of a rush like that of 
a mill-dam. Singularly beautiful as is the way in which a brilliant 
torch shows up the water, the fish, the very pebbles, and sand, it is 
most deceptive as to depth, and it throws the surrounding country into 
gloom, so that familiar landmarks are lost sight of, and you will not 
get far without coming into danger from drowning. The indignant 
fly-fisher declares it to be sheer butchery and slaughter ; but that is 
because he has never tried it. I once got an old leister in a Norfolk 
country house—the instrument turns up in the oddest places—and 
induced a very expert angler to try it on the pike in a neighbouring 
mere. Very soon he had to confess that striking a fish under three or 
four feet of water was by no means so easy as it looked. And the 
Borderer has not only got the excuse that leistering demands skill, 
a strong nerve, and a good constitution, but also that it is a form of 
sport handed down from his forefathers. And he does not pursue 
it for gain. Leistered fish are sold with scarce any pretence at 
concealment at about twopence a pound,: which would scarcely yield 
the poacher “a living wage.” ; 

Except the net—of which a word presently—other illegitimate 
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_ methods of killing fish are passing into desuetude as far as this district 
is concerned. The “otter,” used so destructively elsewhere, does not 
suit these shallow and quick-running waters. It is a wooden structure, 
plated with lead on the bottom edge so as to keep it upright on the 
water, and to the sides ordinary flies are attached. I have seen it 
used with deadly effect in a lake, but that was not on the Borders. 
At one time salmon roe was largely used both as a lure and for 
ground-bait, but the art of preparing it has become a very rare 
accomplishment, and although one or two men are suspected of 
obtaining their full baskets by this means, the practice is certainly 
obsolescent. In the North the Southern trick of noosing trout with 
a wire as they rest under the bank is only tried out of curiosity, and 
the abominable practice of poisoning a stream with quicklime is 
looked upon with so much odium that only an abandoned miscreant 
would attempt it. One reason why the cleek and the leister continue 
in favour, is that popular feeling is with the culprits. People who 
would be scandalised were any friend to touch or handle “the Deil’s 
Bible,” are very far from feeling disgraced because a relative has been 
fined or sent to gaol for “ stickin’ troots.” 

But the gravest is to come. It is not the surreptitious use of cleek 
and leister—neither more nor less than it has been for generations 
back—that is disturbing the Tweed Commissioners, but the amount of 
illicit netting that takes place in close-time. At the mouth of the 
river this leads to riots that have become annual, and the Spittal 
fishermen are in plain rebellion. But to understand the question you 
must know something of the people. Spittal and Tweedmouth—they 
may be treated as one community—though divided from Berwick- 
on-Tweed only by the river, have little kinship with that town. Indeed, 
they speak a different dialect. No fishwife from the “Greenses” could 
say, “Eh, you bur-rids!” with the rich burr of the Spittal woman. 
Perhaps, however, the savour of the place is best conveyed in a 
Journey to the North of England and Scotland in 1704: “Just above 
the River Tweed, coming towards Berwick, there is so steep a hill, 
that I could hardly get down it, and just under the hill by the river- 
side are many houses inhabited by people that seem to be very poor ; 
and almost at every door is fish hanging out.’ That last phrase will 
help you to realise the characteristic odour of the place. On a summer 
day it is not unpleasant to stand on the old bridge, and watch the 
salmon fishers in their cobbles carrying out or winching in the nets, 
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while the herring boat with terra-cotta sails drops softly down into 
the harbour, or is tugged up to the Carr Rock. (The population is 
not, as you might think, wholly amphibious; but with that I have 
nothing to do just now.) Well, the people have always been not 
only poor, but also riotous and disorderly, as may be found by looking 
up the records of “Feud and Ffra,” in the Court Rolls. An especial 
reason for this was given in the Justructions from the Towne of Berwick 
to their friends in London, 29th October, 1657. “ Forasmuch,” begins 
this document, “as the townes of Tweedmouth and Spittle, nigh this 
place, harbours and is a receptackle of a numerous company. of 
disorderly, uncivil, and lawlesse persons, most parte whereof are Scots 
women, who have borne illegitimate children, and had them baptised 
there, and afterwards returned without any punishment for the offence, 
with. many other abuses.” Imagine the effect of such a leaven on 
a mass of dare-devil English Borderers ; and it is not hard to account 
for the rowdyism which characterises, and has always characterised, 
the inhabitants of Spittal, They are frank and hearty to a degree, 
but they have a peculiar aptitude for setting law at defiance. Here 
are brown old salts, after a roving prodigal life, reduced to plying 
a ferry-boat or tugging at a salmon net; deep-sea fishermen, ruined 
by one.of those awful storms that visit the dangerous coast between 
the Farnes and Abbs’ Head, and sailors waiting for a ship, side 
by side with men who know no change more important than that 
from the stake-nets. at Goswick to the drag-nets of Norham; and 
all are utterly indifferent to the purport and intent of regulations. 
The simple rule with them is to take fish how and when and 
where they can, and the consequence is, not the death of here and 
there a salmon but, the transmission southwards of hundreds of tons of 
illicit fish, The expression is not used vaguely. I have not the exact 
figures, but I write from the estimate of one of the best informed Tweed 
Commissioners. And although at this season scarce a week passes 
without its being recorded in the local papers that nets have been 
seized, or that so-and-so has been brought before the magistrates, or 
that there has been a riot at such-and-such a place, still the old scenes 
are repeated year after year, and the business gets no nearer suppression 
than ever. ; 

Perhaps the secret is that the poachers have the moral support of 
the public. One day, towards the end of August, I hired one of the 
most flagrant offenders for a day’s sea-fishing, and it was most amusing 
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ta: note the absolute frankness with which he looked forward to the 
annual skirmish. “ Aye,” quoth he, “a poor season it has been for the 
salmon fishers, till now at the tail on’t they’re gettin’ a few. Yes, it 
ends the middle o’ September. That’s wor time o’ the ’ear, did you 
say-? Faix, you’re right ; but it would be a bad job for poor folk if we 
didna’. Go’, whae can buy salmon at sixteenpence the pund? They’ll 
get. plenty at fowerpence a pund when we begin. Gud fish did you ask ? 
The verra best. Deuks an’ Airls an’ the like ken the time to catch 
figh ; and you'll hear o’ them comin’ about the Buccleuzh waitter zactly 
when we're stoppin’. Am a’ no feared this nettin’ at the mooth o’ the 
Tweed ’ll ruin the stock, catchin' the salmon on their way to the 
spawnin’ bed? Deevil a bit hinny. There’s plenty mair where they 
cam’ frae, and yin in ma net's better as fifteen in somebody else’s creel. 
Hout, what need we care for a bit dirdum! It raxes the airms, and 
livens us up a bit.” 

. The same easy philosophy prevails among all the fishermen of the 
Tweed valley and, though the boldness of those at the mouth of the 
river has earned them a superior notoriety, netting in close time is 
carried on to a greater or less degree wherever there is a fishery. 
And the policy of those whose business is to stop it can only be 
described as that of bludgeoning the misdemeanants into submission— 
literally when there is a fight, metaphorically when the offender is 
hauled into Court. This has been done so long and so assiduously, 
without producing any diminution of the offence, that people are 
beginning to think it full time the Tweed Commissioners were setting 
their brains a-steep to discover some better plan. The first thing to 
he.done is to ascertain, once for all, whether wholesale poaching has 
or has not any effect upon the fisheries. Simple as that question may 
appear, it does not admit of the plain answer that seems inevitable. It 
is notorious that poaching has been carried to an unprecedented extent 
during the last few years; yet one of the best-informed riparian 
proprietors, a keen angler and a strict preserver, tells me that, be the 
cause what it may, the large tributary with which he has to do was 
never before so thoroughly stocked with fish. A supply drawn from 
the illimitable resources of the sea is not affected to the extent one 
might expect by the number killed in the river. 

It scarcely comes within my province here to discuss what is altel 
the: Salmon Question ; but I may point out that the proposals which 
seem ‘most in favour are likely to increase the number of poachers. 
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The salient facts are that net-fishing in the river is almost at a stand- 
still, but is increasing in the sea ; that rod-fishing is extending in value. 
“The assessable value,” says the Report of the Royal Commission, 
“ which had risen from £4,920 in 1857 to £11,224 in 1874, was, in 1895, 
£15,084. This increase is distributed over the net-fishing in the sea 
and river as well as the rod-fishing in the upper water, but it has been 
greater in the latter, which has risen from £5,080 in 1874 to £7,787 in 
1895.” Naturally there is a desire to encourage the part which yields 
most revenue. Now, were the suggestion carried out that netting 
should be prohibited above the tideway, by throwing the fishermen of 
the river villages out of work, the material out of which poachers are 
made would be vastly increased. It would, however, increase the value 
of the rod-fishings. A second proposal—that of creating a weekly close- 
time on the sea-fishings—is excellent in itself, but is open to a similar 
objection. Enforced idleness will always lead to poaching. No great 
importance need be attached to the popular outcry that the livelihood 
of poor men is being sacrificed to sport, for men of wealth, if attracted 
to the neighbourhood, are more likely to increase than to diminish 
employment. But in pointing out these considerations | am taking 
neither one side nor the other in what after all is a purely local con- 
troversy. It is different with the methods of the pcachers. They once 
prevailed all over England, and are a reminder of the time when the 
war between man and beast was conducted with no nice rules of fence, 
when man’s siinple, primitive law was when and how and where he 
could to kill whatever was fit to eat. And the Border poacher does that 
to-day with as complete an absence of scruple as his raiding forefathers. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 














MY CRITICS 


Lord ROSEBERY : “I am afraid of Germany.” 


N many quarters Made in Germany has been greeted in terms 
| for which its author is duly grateful. In others it has been 
received with howls of rage* at the daring and incredible 
insinuation that Germany was running England hard for supremacy in 
the Industrial World. These invectives follow the same lines; so that 
to reply to one is commonly to reply to a score. To misconccive 
and misrepresent my purpose—that has been the gist of the attack. 
My book, it appears, is a Protectionist Pamphlet—that, and no more; 
and as a Protectionist Pamphlet it must be discredited, denied, 
suppressed. The assumption is baseless, the assertion false. I began 
by assuring my readers that I undertook the investigation unprejudiced 
in favour of any particular remedy ; and throughout my work I insisted 
on the paramount importance of many remedies besides Fiscal Reform. 
But not only have my critics ignored these assurances: they have 
likewise overlooked the facts (1) that of over a hundred and seventy 
pages, not more than seven can be described as directly concerned 
with Fair Trade; and (2) that such remedies as I have ventured to 
propound are brought forward with at least as great an emphasis and 
at least as deep an earnestness as my Fair Trade suggestions. In 
my final chapter I tabulate the several reforms which I conceive to 
be needed, and for clearness’ sake state each of them briefly in 
conspicuous type. Here they are :— 


(1) To the extent to which a foreign country shuts out our goods 
from her markets, to that extent should we penalise her 
goods in our markets. 

(2) We must federate the Empire. They [the Colonics] must 
discriminate in their Tariffs, and admit English products on 
more favourable terms than those of other nations. 





* Texcept Zhe Leeds Mercury, which solemnly confided to its readers, in a leading article, 
the suspicion that I had “ been commissioned t > write in the interests of German traders.” 
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(3) All German manufactures carried at specially low export rates 
on German State lines should be penalised at English ports to 
the extent of the bounty. 

{4) Our commercial attachés must be increased in number. Our 
Consular System must be overhauled. The Consular Bureau 
should be a commercial barometer for the use of English 
manufacturers and merchants. 

(5) We must give our people a sound, practical, and theoretical 
acquaintance with the industries in which they are to work. 
The actual trade must be taught. 

(6) They (manufacturers) must be more studious of the tastes and 
wishes of their customers. 

(7) They must send out travellers who know the lanzuage of the 
country which they are to canvass. 

{8) They must cease to scorn the small order. 

(9) They must pay more heed to the merits of careful packing and 
the like details of well conducted commerce. 

(10) They must have an up-to-date equipment in their workshops. 

(11) They must adopt the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
Whatever the system of money and measures in vogue in a 
country in which Englishmen purpose to trade, they must 
conform to that system. 

(12) They must be more artistic. 

(13) They must practise the Imitative Arts. 

(14) They must advertise more boldly. 

(15) Labour Troubles must be avoided. 

(16) Englishmen must be more progressive. 


That is my list of remedies. Whether they are wisc or unwise, it is 
not my present purpose to argue. What I am concerned with is the 
question :—Without gross lying can a book which thus resumes its 
conclusions be reviled as a Protectionist Pamphlet? If it cannot, 
then listen to The Weekly Sun (13th September) upon the point :— 
“We really cannot bring ourselves to take Mr. Williams seriously 
when he gravely tells the British merchant that much may be done 
in the way of meeting competition, with energy, enterprise, ingenuity, 
and other virtues. This, of course, is the cleverest thing in the whole 
scare, and Mr. Williams must have chuckled inwardly as he wrote 
those pages. The guileless reader immediately concludes that the 
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Fair Trader is not a man of one idea, but, on the contrary, a person 
of quite phenomenal penetration and broad-mindedness.” Also to 
The Investors Review (September, p. 170):—‘ Technical education 
merely comes in as a sort of garnishing—a something which would 
serve to indicate how enlightened these Protectionists are.” And to 
The Manchester City News (ist August) likewise :—“ It is a designed 
purely Protectionist document.” The men who wrote thus were 
perfectly well aware of the earnestness with which I had treated 
Technical Education and the other factcrs in the problem. Yet they 
set out deliberately to befool their several publics as to the gist 
and purpose of a book those publics had not read. 


The Origin of the Book 


The history of Made in Germany is this. My publisher, Mr. William 
Heinemann, being convinced that our industrial dominion was in peril, 
was led to believe that a public exposition of the matter must do 
good. He, therefore, invited me to undertake the investigation, and 
report the result of my enquiries, first (by arrangement with Mr. 
Henley) in the pages of this REVIEW, and afterwards more completely 
in volume form. There was never a word of Protection on either side ; 
not even now have I the faintest inkling of Mr. Heinemann’s attitude 
towards the question. In our preliminary conversations Mr. Heinemann 
directed my attention to the working of the Merchandise Marks Act, as 
a possible factor in the situation ; but he left me a free hand, and only 
begged me (in Mercy’s name) not to drag in Bimetallism. I began my 
investigations not knowing whither they would lead me. Certainly I 
had no Protectionist bias. At the inception of my work I should 
have hesitated to give an opinion on the respective merits of Free 
Imports and Fair Trade; and I did my utmost to repel the conviction 
—which soon began to force itself upon me—that the difference between 
the Fiscal Systems of England and Germany was a contributory cause 
of our failure. There needed proof on proof to enlist me among the 
Fair-Traders ; and even so I hesitated to countenance their theory in 
my book. I know that there is nothing so angry as your outraged 
Cobdenite ; and as my object was to win the ear of the public to 
certain facts of importance, it seemed to me a mistake to mix up 
such matters as Technical Education and the conduct of business 
with any controversy as to the supreme wisdom of Cobdenism. 
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But, after much thought, I became assured that to ignore’ a vital 
factor in the situation would be an act of intellectual dishonesty. 
According to my critics that should have been a sufficient reason ‘for 
its commission! Providence, however, willed that even ‘the ‘moral 
degradation of an anti-Cobdenite should stop at a certain point; arid'f 
wrecked. my last chance of welcome from a large section’ of ‘'the 
journalistic public by adducing the German Tariff System as a‘redason 
“Why Germany beats us”: with the result that in Cobden’s‘'own 
country the Cobdenitish Press has boomed Protectionism. at 


My Facts 


So much for the attack in general. Now for particulars. Criticism 
was largely directed against the facts set forth in the earlier parts.of 
Made in Germany'—especially to those contained in its First Chapter. 
Speaking generally, the facts I sought to bring out with regard to, special 
trades were ignored ; and, speaking generally, the attack was centred 
on the gross amounts and the larger statements set forth in this First 
Section. This I take to be a compliment. When one is dealing. with 
so vast, so complex, and so many-facetted a subject as England's 
Foreign Trade, it is obvious that criticism is easy work. Let.me give 
an instance. I referred in my First Chapters to the steady increase of 
Imports over Exports. In bulk, the latter far exceed the former ; but 
against this difference (as I pointed out) there has to be set an income 
from our shipping and commission trades, together with the return en 
Foreign Investments. No one knows the extent of these sources. of 
income, and it was therefore easy to say that in estimating the gross 
bulk of our trade, I did not allow enough for shipping and entrepst 
commission. As matter-of-fact, I did not venture on an estimate atiall, 
yet the temptation to rate me for not giving due weight to. these 
indirect additions to our Export Trade was more than Free-Trading 
critics could resist. Many of them pointed triumphantly to the: great 
amount of our Foreign Investments—(they had absolutely no approxi- 
mate idea of what that amount was)—but on that matter I hold an 
opinion which I will express later. What I wish to note now is, 
that, in the main, my opponents chose the simple method of criticising 
general statements, which, from their generality and the complicated 
issues involved in them, were at once the easiest to object to, and tlie 
least apt for the destruction of my case. Not often have my facts been 
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called into question: the usual method has been to discredit me for not 
including others more or less germane to the issue in hand, and to 
ignore the circumstance that my little book is not a review in detail of 
the World’s Industrial History in the Nineteenth Century, but an 
attempt to show that certain heavy blows have been dealt to England’s 
industrial supremacy, and that that supremacy is exposed to certain 
peculiar perils. Had I put by this task for a demonstration of the 
commercial blessings still vouchsafed us, I should have ruined my 
effect, and in no wise strengthened my repute for veracity. ‘The facts 
of my case demanded that a very strong impression should be made, 
and my method of producing that impression, though absolutely fair and 
just, has been labelled dishonest and disingenuous. As well say that a 
medical man must not recite the pathological details of a case of 
phthisis, unless he also lays stress on the patient’s freedom from broken 
bones, and on his liability to hay fever and delirium tremens! 

Some critics have been at great pains to show that, if the comparison 
in our Export Trade is made for neither five years back (as I made it 
in certain instances) nor for more than twenty years back (as I made 
it in certain others), my allegations would not be sustained. A leader- 
writer in The Leeds Mercury (25th July, 1896) goes so far as to say that 
“if German trade in our markets has increased, British trade in German 
markets has also risen greatly.” This, though, is not the fact. The 
spurt of ’95 produced an increase of some two millions over the ’94 
figures ; but for some years before there had been—no rise but—a fall, as 
the Statistical Abstract shows. But let us compare our general Export 
Trade in years which really show a rise. I will take the last decade in 
the latest Statistical Abstract, viz., the Period ’85-94. Well: the 
declared value of the principal articles of British and Irish produce 
exported from the United Kingdom in ’85 was 4£213,115,114; in ’94, 
including £1,109,136 of Parcel Post, it was £215,824,333, so that the 
total increase is £2,709,219. Now, considering that our population and 
our industrial capacity considerably increased between ’85 and ’94, 
considering also the consuming capacity of the world, there is nothing 
particularly gratifying in these figures. And when you come to analyse, 
such comfort as you may have found in them is instantly removed. 
English Industrialism has its very life in manufacture. The sole 
Increased Export, therefore, in which you can take pleasure is one 
of manufactured articles. In respect to Increases in the Export of 
Raw (or Almost Raw) Material it is quite another story. But what 
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do we find? Between ’85 and ’94 there is an increase of £6,738,180 
in our Export of Coal, and one of £381,919 in our Export of Coal 
Products, with an Increase of £1,085,898 in our Export under the 
heading, “Chemical Products and Dye Stuffs,” much of which clearly 
relates to Raw Material. But leaving this last item, with others which 
might be named, on one side: there is yet apparent an Increase of more 
than Seven Millions sterling in our Export of what is practically Raw 
Material ; and if you deduct this amount from the total Increase in 
Exports, a very serious Decrease is made manifest. But why, it may 
be asked, deduct? The answer is, that the Raw Material went for the 
manufacture of foreign goods, whose presence’in the market accounted 
for the decline in manufactures here. If the goods made abroad from 
English coal-tar products, and by the aid of English coal, had been 
made in England, English collieries would have been just as prosperous, 
and English factories a vast deal more so. Of course, nobody grumbles 
that our colliery proprietors should sell wherever they can get a market. 
But the fact that they are getting such a glowing one abroad, together 
with the decreases in English manufacture, is hardly proof of industrial 
progress here. 

The Daily News has put itself to much pains to explain away my 
facts ; but (if I may say so) its results have been scarce commensurate 
with its efforts. I cannot traverse its statement in detail, for I haven’t 
the room. A single instance—one of many—must suffice. The Daily 
News got hold of a couple of Blue Books published (’88 and ’94) by 
Sir Robert Giffen, and paraded with gusto what it found therein. It 
discovered, znxter alia, that, if you compared Period ’84-85, and Period 
90-92, you found that Germany had suffered a decline in the value of 
her exports to European countries. “There, now!” said Zhe Daily 
News. What more do you want to show the mendacity of “hysterical 
Mr. Williams”? But Zhe Dazly News, being a good Cobdenitish sort 
of print, forgot (shall I say ?) to mention—though even the incorrigible 
Sir Robert had called attention to the fact—that two-thirds of this 
decrease was accounted for by a single item, viz., the Spanish Import of 
German Spirits—a peculiar trade cut short in the bloom of its youth by 
adverse legislation. The same statistics show that, within the Periods 
named, the German Export (general) to all other countries had increased. 
And at this point in my reply I may take on the entrepét business. It 
has greatly exercised the minds of some of my critics. For example, 
The Manchester City News (ist August) informed its readers that “the 
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author ignores the vast middleman business which Free Trade has 
enabled this country to build up.” Now, in the first place, I do not 
ignore it, and if Zhe Manchester City News’ patience had but held 
out until it reached p. 92 of my book, 7he Manchester City News would 
have seen it discussed at a certain length. Under the heading of 
“Crude Drugs and Medicinal Preparations,” I state the havoc which 
recent years have wrought in our transhipment trade at the Port of 
London. I will not here quote from myself. Enough to borrow from 
a Balaam on The Daily News. He had been to the Custom House 
to enquire about London’s transit trade, and this is what they told 
him :— 

| “ London’s Exports. 1883 ine ..» $95,219,000 

. . . 1893 saa s+ 76,664,000 ;” 


and though he was able to record a recovery of 43,000,000 in ’95, he 
had to confess that, “when you saw the figures of ’83 and ’93, your 
face could not but fall.” From all which it appears that “the vast 
middleman business” seems somehow to have got into ways of Gadara. 
And when you come to analyse the figures, the outlook is darker still ; 
for the decline is most in such articles as do not compete with English 
manufactures. Some of the transhipment goods do, and those could 
have been more easily spared. 

Sometimes it is the correctness of my figures which is questioned. 
In these cases my critics proceed on the genial assumption that, 
whenever they have not the means of checking me at hand, my figures 
are due to my imagination. It might have struck them that, in the 
course of my investigations, I may very well have had acccss to 
statistics barred to them; but it suited their purpose better to tell 
their readers that I was a liar. Let me give a couple of examples. 
The courteous creature who Free-Trades for The Weekly Sun 
(13th September) thus relieves himself of a doubt concerning Iron 
and Steel :—‘“ When it is stated that Germany sent us 109,958 tons of 
manufactured iron and steel in 1891, we should very much like to know 
how that quantity is made up. With the best will in the world we 
really cannot get it beyond about 16,000 tons, including a few thousand 
tons of old iron and sewing-machines.” This only shows that, even in 
criticism, knowledge is better than good-will. Had this writer known 
his subject intimately, had he not depended entirely on the Annual 
Statement of the Board of Trade (which, good though it be, does 
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not tell everything), he would (I hope) have plunged to better purpose. 
Here are the figures of the case. Let him explain or deny them if 
he can :— 


Exports from Germany to Great Britain in 1891. 


Met. Tons. 
Angle and T-iron __... a es = ae ees 18,564 
Steel Sleepers, &c. ... “a ies des ee a 779 
Railroad Iron ... se sia se — oe ae 8,231 
Bar Iron ee ~ te he oe SS ch 3,350 
Unfinished Sheets and Plates a x 4 ies 866 
Finished and Polished ditto... ee ee Ae Pe 21 
Tin Plates aa ae vee = a jee — 5 
Iron Wire oar ae ee = et ce one 45,027 
Iron Castings ... ae oe ee sa aoe ee 360 
Gun Tubes, Shells, &c. i _ a ares ee 19 
Anchors and Chains ... oe ae = ie oa 5 
Wire Rods _... ses = ak — site aes 143 
Puddled Bars ... ee me eee ae ee us 43 
Wheels and Axles ___.... on = ae nee ey 3,174 
Wrought-iron Tubes .. -— ae ose oi see 293 
Other Wrought Iron ... a i se — uc 15,918 
Wire Nails... _ _ _ aie ae ae 11,892 
Light Iron Castings, &c. :.. ie me Se hak 1,266 


109,956 


My other example is from The Daily Graphic.* Under the heading 
“Fancy Soaps and Fancy Assertions,” a “Correspondent” takes 
exception to the brevity of my references to the British Soap Trade. 
I wrote that, thanks partly to foreign chemistry, that trade was 
passing into foreign hands; but I pointed out that the chief of 
Germany’s successes consisted in ruining the English Export to 
Germany by means of Protective Duties, and that the German had 
not yet invaded the English Soap Market so victoriously as is his 
wont, though even here his hand might be discerned by the expert 
in forged trade-marks. The “Correspondent” professes to quote this 
paragraph of mine. He begins—ingenuous “ Correspondent”! (his 
favourite epithet for me is “disingenuous”)—by so garbling his 
quotation that I am made to say nothing about the aforesaid “chief of 
Germany’s successes.” (But this is a detail.) He then proceeds to ask 
his readers to compare Mr. Williams’s paragraph with the following 
sentences (which I have italicised):—“ Sv far as the Customs House 





* 14th September. 
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Returns show, not one single ounce of foreign soap is imported into the 
United Kingdom, either from Germany or any other country.” Again, 
the inference is that I ama liar. The truth of the matter is, of course, 
that the “ Correspondent’s” documentary equipment did not extend to 
the German Green Books; or he must (I imagine). have admitted the 
fact of an export of German soap to England under three different 
headings, and he would (so I like to believe) have concluded that his 
sentence, though literally accurate, was scarcely worth the distinction of 
special type. 
My Dates 


My critics have shed more ink at this point than at any other. 
At this point, too, the charges of disingenuousness, &c., are thickest. 
Put mildly (as by Mr. Stead) the accusation is that the varying dates 
in Made in Germany mar the full effect of my argument. Put 
otherwise (as by most of my opponents) it is that I have cooked my 
figures with “perverse ingenuity,” and have “skilfully conveyed a false 
impression ” thereby.* Now, what does all this amount to? To this, 
simply: that in trying to show the plunge down of certain English 
industries I showed the height of the plunging-place side by side with 
the latest year for which statistics were available. That, if you please, 
is dishonesty! I will not further contest the point with critics of the 
stamp of him of Zhe Sun, who, very obviously, went out for to rail 
against me at so much the column. But critics like Mr. Stead are in 
another category ; and to them some words of explanation are due. 

Mr. Stead, then, thinks that I weaken my case by taking (say) the 
Period ’65-95 for purposes of comparison in one industry, and the 
Period ’89-95 in another. I may be wrong; yet I still think that my 
method is the right one. People talk of our industrial supremacy. 
Very well! I show in detail what that supremacy amounted to; then 
I show its condition at the present day. The Industrial Decline 
of England has not proceeded evenly. Had it done so, mine would 
have been the easy task of setting forth the statistics of a single set 
of years. Had I followed, notwithstanding this unevenness in dry-rot, 
the simple plan of comparing one year with one year right down 
the scale, I could but have conveyed a false impression. Let me 
give an instance from Iron and Steel. Taking the allied trades in the 
lump, the high-water mark was reached in ’82, as I state in my book ; 





* See Daily Graphic, 17th September. 
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but, if we are to have anything like a complete notion of the facts, 
we must differentiate Iron from Steel. Now, Steel of late has largely 
supplanted Iron; so we find that, though by massing all the Iron and 
Steel trades, ’82 comes out the top year, yet the English Steel Trades 
did not reach their zenith until ’89, and when we are dealing with Steel, 
we start comparisons from that year. In the case of Bessemer Steel 
Ingots, for example, had I taken ’82.as my starting point, either I 
should have given my readers a false impression of the havoc which the 
last few years of Foreign Competition have wrought, or I must perforce 
have bedevilled my exposition with explanatory notes. As a fact,.in 
more than one case I weakened the effect of my narrative by grouping 
certain allied industries into the same periods, when, by taking the 
top year of each, I might have achieved a far more startling effect of 
contrast. Let me refer to my Section on the Linen Trade. There, 
with a view to showing what our trade had been, I took ’64 for the first 
year of comparison and stuck to it all through the scheme of trades. But 
though in some of those trades the acme of prosperity was attained in 
64, some others found their zenith in a different year. Again, wherever 
I could, I used the ’95 figures for my latest year of comparison, and to 
this end I carefully altered, in preparing my sheets for the press, many 
of the ’94 figures, which was the latest year available at the time some 
of my chapters made their appearance in this REVIEW. Yet by so 
doing, I had, by reason of the spurt of trade which occurred in ‘95, to 
blunt the point of my appeal. I might have said nothing, and gone on 
to plead the exceptional quality of ’95, and the over-production which 
(as we are now beginning to feel) its fattened figures meant; but I 
preferred to bring my statement up to date. Surely this sacrifice may 
be accounted unto me for a certain righteousness ? 

The argument holds good with respect to the several years which I 
chose for the purpose of contrasting the English and German Export 
Trade to different countries. I did not, as some of my critics essay to 
show, compare, say ’85 and ’95 for Germany with ’80 and ’9o0 for 
England in respect of the trade with the neutral market. Wherever I 
could I used the same years for the two exporting countries ; but I did 
not think it necessary to take the same periods for comparison when 
I was speaking of Imports into countries in such varying stages of 
development as (say) the United States, Russia, Japan, and the 
Transvaal. What we want to know is the height to which our 
industries attained and their condition at the present day, having 
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regard at the same time to the increase in our population, our 
industrial capacity, and the potentialities of markets, and to compare 
our figures with those of our rivals; and that object, I again submit, 
could only be attained by following generally the statistical method 
of Made in Germany. 

Finally, if I had written a series of books about a series of industries, 
nobody would have complained, I take it, that in one of those books I 
dealt with different periods from those in another. It is only because 
I packed my results into the compass of one small volume that my 
critics fell upon me for (in the words of The Leeds Mercury, 27th July) 
“varying my range of dates according to my convenience.” 


My Arguments 


It was to my facts, or to such of them as seemed accessible and 
vulnerable, that the later attacks of Cobdenitish persons were directed. 
But these zealots also disputed with me in argument, and derided the 
deductions I sought to make from the said facts. 

“Think the opposite of everything your adversary says.” This 
piece of wisdom was taken to heart by the critics of Made in Germany. 
They not only thought—they indiscreetly stated—the opposite of every 
one of my main propositions. Thus Zhe British Weekly :—“ No Free 
Trader can seriously contend that the importation of German goods 
into this country is a misfortune.” He may regret, however, that sober 
Nonconformists should be seduced from the pleasant paths of cheap 
theology and cheaper literature into the dusty and devious ways of 
Economics. Thus, too, The Spectator:—“ We ought to welcome it 
[Germany’s commercial expansion] with satisfaction.” The Manchester 
City News is almost as emphatic; but it brings out the benefits of 
foreign competition in greater detail:—* Foreign competition is an 
educator and spur to enterprise, and the keener it becomes the fewer 
will be the ruinous disputes between employers and employed.” Why 
stop at Competition? Why not Starvation? Starvation is a still more 
potent “educator and spur” to enterprise than the Foreign Competition 
which is sometimes its precursor; and Starvation is certainly a better 
preventive of “ruinous disputes between employers and employed.” 
Despite The Manchester City News, foreign competition zs the cause of 
many such ruinous disputes. It means vanishing profits at home, and 
these in turn mean reductions of wages. And so all through the 
doleful scale. 
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The gist of the argument of those who thank Providence for the 
growth in German Imports in particular, and for the disproportionate 
increase in English Imports over English Exports in general, is this :— 
The fact that we are able to buy so many more goods from foreigners 
than we sell to them is a proof positive of the comfortable quality of our 
Foreign Investments. That it does imply the existence in England of a 
class living on such investments I readily admit; but I cannot concede 
that this is significant of national prosperity. After all, the English 
Working-Classes form the bulk of the nation; and they are not share- 
holders in Foreign Companies or holders of Foreign Bonds, neither 
do home manufacturers reap any benefit from the existence of foreign 
rivals. In these days of Socialistic Economics the Middle Classes 
have to justify their position in the Industrial Society; and their 
justification is that they are Captains of Industry. From a national 
point of view that justification breaks down when they use their 
capital for the purpose of aiding Foreign and rival Industries, and 
its failure is complete when they not only employ their capital in 
fostering Foreign and rival Manufacturers, but also spend the profit 
therefrom in buying Foreign goods, when, by purchasing at home, 
they might encourage national industries, and pass on their money 
for the benefit of their working compatriots. This is a point which, 
I think, must be strongly laboured. The arguments I am now dealing 
with come almost exclusively from Radical sources, and the Radical 
Party is supposed to monopolise the affections of the British Working- 
Man. Does the British Working-Man really endorse such arguments ? 
As a fact, I fear he dogs not trouble his head about the matter. But, 
so far as he does think about it at all, he does mot cherish the Radical 
{or Middle-Class renter) view. When the last attempt was made to 
get rid of Foreign Sugar Bounties, nearly every Trade Union in the 
country petitioned in favour of the Bill for ratifying the Convention. 

The Working-Man (that is) had realised that the growth of Foreign 
Imports was a matter of vital concern to himself ; and I think that the 
present matter has only to be urged upon him for his interest to be 
aroused once more. It is essentially a Democratic question. When 
the British Capitalist finds that the growth of Foreign Industrialism 
has made the profitable working of factories impossible in England, he 
can gather up the remnants of his capital, and embark them in one or 
other enterprise abroad. The British Working-Man cannot. He has 
no capital but himself; and to Foreign Competition he can look for 
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nothing but dwindling wages, precarious employment (or even none at 
all), and the forlorn hope of emigration. For he cannot go at will into 
a German factory, and emigration to the plains of Canada is not a light 
matter for a man with no money and u big family. And anyway, why 
should England be depleted of her sons? The prospect which the 
growth of foreign competition opens up—of England turned a wilderness 
of grouse moors and red-brick villas, inhabited by middle-class people 
living on the interest of Foreign Manufactures—fails somehow to raisc 
an Englishman’s enthusiasm. 

On a former page I expressed my regret that space forbade my 
lingering over the vagaries of The Daily News (28th July).. But } 
must find room for one of its arguments. This is how it runs :— 
“Mr. Williams complains on p. 78, that in one instance, at least, 
Hamburg has been increasing its imports of jute, while in the Thames 
the import has been falling. This is a just enough observation, but the 
Fair Traders cannot have it both ways. They cannot argue the ruin of 
England from the excess of imports in the gross, and at the same 
time infer its destruction by the falling off of the same imports in detail.” 
How simple! How sweetly reasonable! How foolish the Fair 
Trader looks in the white light of all this intellectual logic! The only 
thing that spoils its utter convincingness is the fact that jute happens 
to be a raw material necessarily obtained from overscas ; and that, the 
import of jute raw being a condition precedent to the export of jute 
manufactured, those obscurantist persons, who take no joy in noting a 
decrease in an English manufacture, are timorous enough to take alarm 
when they find that import dwindling in the home-river, and increasing 
in a rival port. 


Conclusion 


The limitations of a review preclude me from denoting many 
interesting phases of the attack on Made in Germany, and many 
valuable object-lessons in Free Trade as she is taught must be ignored. 
I sincerely hope that the gentlemen, who have done my book the honour 
to revile it, will not take these omissions on my part as evidence of the 
silence called “discrect.” I do assure them such is not the case. Had 
I the opportunity, nothing would give me greater.delight than to dwell 
on the skilful method (adopted by Zhe Manchester City News) for 
convincing its readers that my book is just a. cry of terror at the 
disappearance of the Doll Trade; on the equally skilful references in 
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other journals to prosperity (ten or fifteen years ago) in trades where, as 
I have been careful to show, the dry-rot has only just set in; on the 
cheery fashion in which Germany’s proportional increases have been 
smiled away, for that the actual increases were sometimes small in 
amount (just as though Arithmetic were as completely exploded a 
fallacy as Protection!); or the many other demonstrations of two 
several facts:—(1) that Foreign Competition does not exist, and (2) 
that Foreign Competition is a monstrous fine thing for us. It is not 
easy to rise in anything but joy from the contemplation of these 
outpourings of the precious Free Trade spirit. But the matter of cur 
threatened supremacy remains most serious. And the words which run 
to the mind, as one considers these antics of the Cobdenite run mad, are 
words already known to readers of this REVIEW :—“ Woe unto the foolish 


Because, even because they have seduced my people, saying, Peace ; 
and there was no peace. .... Lo, when the wall is fallen, shall it not 
be said unto you, Where is the daubing wherewith ye have daubed it?” 


ERNESt E. WILLIAMS. 


P.S.—Since the above went to press Zhe Daily News has returned 
to the attack, like the dog of Scripture. I now learn that it is in my 
references to German aggression in our Colonies that I reach “the 
pinnacle of absurdity.” But so many things are absurd to The Daily 
News: the desire for our Empire’s well-being is one. I had written :— 
“In our own industrial preserves the Germans are poaching the very 
game it cost us so much labour and money and blood to stock and 
rear.” Tut, tut! says The Daily News; “we keep no ‘industrial 
preserves, and want nothing better for our Colonies than that they 
should repudiate the idea of keeping industrial preserves themselves, 
and should throw, and keep, open their trade to all the world.” The 
opposite view is “savouring of lunacy.” Very well, if The Daztly News 
thinks so; but it might explain what on earth we have stocked and 
reared the Colonies for, and for what they hold to the Mother-land. 
Let The Daily News follow its Cobden, and say honestly that it 
desires the dismemberment of the Empire and the abandonment of 
the Colonies, 

Of course, I am again a liar. “The test,” says The Daily News, 
anticipating the innocent reader’s approving nod, “is the consultation of 
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the statistics of the Colonies themselves.” But it is not. The recent 
Report from the Statistical Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Customs in Victoria tells why. By far the greater part of such foreign 
goods as enter the Colony comes from British ports, and is entered 
in the Colonial Returns as of British origin. Also, the whole 
inter-colonial trade ranks as British, while much of it is just the 
passing to and fro of goods to suit market requirements. British 
merchandise shipped to Sydney, and thence to Melbourne, thus 
appears twice as British export to Australia. Foreign goods by the 
same route appear as foreign in New South Wales, as British in 
Victoria. A notion of the uselessness of Colonial statistics may be 
gathered from this Report. The statistics show a percentage growth 
between ’84 and ’94 from 7°86 to 12°58 in the importation from foreign 
ports of the goods listed in the despatch; careful enquiry among 
importers has induced the compiler to estimate 33°06 as the actual 
percentage of the foreign imports in the list. And the list is not 
complete: many classes of foreign imports are omitted. 

The Daily News, in its piteous anxiety to prove its case, succeeds 
in supporting mine instead, as in its demonstration that the United 
States are the real competitors with England in New South Wales. 
Wondrous consolation! As who should say: “ Mourn not, dear friend, 
the loss of your purse ; indeed, it is not Bill Sikes who has got all the 
money ; the bigger share is Fagin’s.”—E. E. W. 





THE NUTTER 


1. 


Now Autumn watches from her pensive throne 

The noble pageant of her courtiers pass : 
Chesnuts’ canary-feather’d beauty strown 

And then the lime’s gold pool she sees amass, 
Then fragile jewels from the larches blown 

Until the leopard elm his crown divine 
Shakes from the blue in shower of golden leafits fine. 





THE NUTTER 





2. 


And look! Within the beech’s crimson house 
Some nutter, deaf to shouts of fellow thieves, 
Hath flung him with his crook to dream and drowse 
Flush-cheek’d, alone, upon the mounded leaves. 
‘The rusted squirrel downward from his eaves 
Hangs curious long—then drops with sudden souse ; 
The still-come culvers burst away, and flits 
The beechmast-feasting multitudes of shadowy tits. 


3 
Where are thy mates? Gone crackling through the shades 
Of the roomy pillar’d woods, nor will return : 
The moth-bright brambles and reluctant braids 
Of sheenéd ivy and fantastic fern 
Could not up-trammel the:r tempestuous raids : 
Up, boy! pursue them down the misty glades ! 
But on his bosom tanned, in slumber fast, 
Patter’d the mimic shower of ever-dropping mast. 


4. 
What ! leave rich Autumn’s heritage of dues 
To thy wild kin of air? For them the dell 
O’er-briar’d hath lean rose-berries and yews 
And scarlet fruits of ash that ere they swell 
The missel thrushes, fluttering, poise to choose. 
Privet is theirs and briony as well 
And redwings wait for the frost-mellow’d sloe— 
Their orchard is the spinney-side—Awake, and go! 


5- 

Then my young Mid-October in a while 

Awoke bemazed—on ragged knee arose, 
Snatched at his crook, and hid a shaméd smile, 

Vaulting the ruddy brambles as he goes. 
Far off he sang, as hidden streamlet flows 

Warbling to wander many a forest mile : 
So Dryad may the mirror pool forsake 

Afraid ; or antler’d shadow melt into the brake. 

F. H. TRENCH. 














“PUBLIC SCHOOL PRODUCTS”— 
A SYMPOSIUM 


THE writer of: the entertaining article on Public School Products that appeared 
in the last number of this REVIEW appears to overlook the fact that the great 
Public Schools are, like other trading concerns, bound by the law of supply 
and demand. The parent who can afford to pay two hundred pounds a year 
for his boy’s education does not, as a rule, expect or desire to have his son’s 
mind “trained” or even “stocked with useful knowledge.” He wants him to be 
taught cricket and other out-door sports, and to be fitted for the career that is 
before him. His boy is not going to earn his living by his brains. He will inherit 
a fortune. He will reign over an ample country estate, or cut a respectable figure 
in a luxurious London club-house. On the contrary, the father of sons who are to 
earn their living by brain-work does not, unless he is a madman, pay two hundred 
a year or anything like that figure for their education. If they are not able to get on 
to the foundation of one of the expensive schools, they are sent as commoners to 
some inexpensive school like St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Ready complains that at the two-hundred-a-year Public Schools all but the 
clever boys are neglected. Really there is no satisfying some people. Ifthe boys of 
average ability are taught, the school is dubbed a “cramming establishment” ; if 
they are not taught, the school is an “inn.” To me, on the contrary, it appears to be 
one of the most beneficent dispensations of Providence that those fathers who wish 
their sons to learn should be able to have their minds trained and stocked with useful 
knowledge for some five-and-twenty pounds a year—or, if they win a scholarship, for 
nothing—and that those fathers who do not wish their sons to learn should, under the 
influence of public opinion, willingly submit to pay a fine of some two hundred a year to 
secure the immunity that they desire. It should seem that “the upper middle classes 
and the owners of land,” if we may judge from Mr. Ready’s description of their method 
of reasoning, are divided into remarkably simple and remarkably shrewd persons. 
At the beginning of his article they are engaged in making the interesting discovery 
that for two thousand pounds they have not got something that, unless they were 
remarkably simple, they neither wished nor expected to get when they contemplated 
investing that sum in their boy’s education. But two or three pages further on the 
upper middle classes are far more sensible. They know what they want, and they 
are prepared according to their means to pay two thousand pounds or a smaller sum 
for the article. What a strange anomaly! But then, on this third page, the fathers 
are not yet grown philosophical. They are still in the heyday of life: they are 
“wealthy merchants” as yet, or “less rich partners,” and their only desire is a little 
lulus privileged to “rub shoulders with boys who are blessed with historic names and 
great-grandfathers.” It is very silly of the Head Clerk to want that sort of thing too. 
His ambition should surely be limited to a cottage in the country and a horse, or even 
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a bicycle ; and he deserves to suffer for his folly. But the wealthy merchants and less 
rich partners can take care of themselves, and an uncommonly snug berth, you may 
be sure, there will be for little lulus some odd day. Again the scene changes. At 
the end of the article the upper middle classes and owners of land are apparently in 
love, and so we need not take them too seriously. But alas! it is serious for them: for 
they cannot marry, and all, forsooth, because by so doing they may bring “a useless 
incubus ” into the world, to secure whose immunity from Latin grammar they will, of 
course, have to pay some two hundred a year. It makes one feel quite sorry, but the 
solution seems to be that they should get married at once, and when “the incubus” 
appears consult a man of sense about its education and the cost thereof. 

In some of the minor counts of Mr. Ready’s indictment there seems to me to be 
real strength. He objects (1) that Public Schools advertise their University and other 
distinctions ; (2) that young and inexperienced men are set to teach the lowest forms ; 
(3) that Latin grammar is badly taught; (4) that English composition is not 
systematically cultivated ; and (5) that French and German are a farce. He seems 
also to dish up once again the “loafer’s” objection to compulsory athletics ; but, 
with all respect, I venture to say that this point has been already decided against him, 
and that compulsory games, with proper safeguards, are the best means of preventing 
some of the worst evils to which he alludes. 

The first objection in the list has been often brought against the Public School in 
which it is my privilege to teach. It would be far better, no doubt, if Public Schools 
were to furnish statistics with regard to the doings of the average boys or of those of 
them who have to earn their living. But it is extremely difficult to obtain such 
statistics, and I can only say with the utmost confidence that the schools that head 
the lists of University distinctions would be far prouder, andl with gocd reason, if they 
could by any means obtain and publish such facts. Secondly, it is true that young 
men without experience teach in the lowest forms. Head Masters are alive to the 
difficulties that result from the system, and they endeavour by advice and supervision 
1o minimise them. No remedy, except the training of teachers, has yet been 
devised ; and my experience of the remedy as hitherto applied has been that it is 
at least as bad as the disease it is intended to cure. That Latin grammar is frequently 
badly taught is probably true. It is a very difficult subject to teach well, and the 
Latin Primer is not a good book. 

The fourth objection applies to the practice of English composition. According 
to my experience, composition in the vernacular is widely cultivated in schools, but 
somewhat unsystematically. Yet when Mr. Ready implies that we ought to revive 
the rhetorical training, so popular in the days of Isocrates and Quintilian, he 
altogether overstates his case. The Greeks and Romans made composition in their 
own language the basis of all higher education, and rightly, because that was the best 
and, indeed, almost the only mental training available, and every educated man had 
‘to be a good speaker. Oratory, not book-making, was their goal. The achievements 
of English literature do not support Mr. Ready, nor would Demosthenes and Cicero 
have been less great if composition had not been generally and systematically studied 
in their ages. 

French and German are ill-taught and ill-learned. But, on the one hand, why 
should first-rate French and German teachers voluntarily expatriate themselves ; and, 
on the other, how can it be expected that good English teachers of modern languages 
should be common? It is idle to reply that in Germany and France the English 
‘teaching is well done. Mr. Ready krows that there are causes to account for the 
contrast against which no power can contend—causes that rest ultimately on the 
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fact of our insularity. Things being as they are, our sons must go abroad in the 
summer holidays. 
E. C. MARCHANT, 
St. Paul’s School. 

Mr. Ready’s attack on the Public Schools seems to me radically unjust. He 
uses the word “education” in, a restricted sense, which the schools would rightly 
repudiate ; then he blames them for not doing what they never profess and seldom 
attempt to do, and he allows them no credit for doing pretty well what they, one and all, 
loudly declare to be their chief and most valuable function. By these methods a good 
case might be made out against any school whatever, and, though it is no part of my 
business to defend the public boarding-schools, yet it is to my interest that they 
should be fairly and temperately criticised, lest the same treatment which is applied 
to them should afterwards be thought good enough for grammar-schools too. Thus, 
when two dogs are fighting and rolling in the dust the humane person advances and 
beats the uppermost with his umbrella, but it is the other that bites him in the leg. 

Mr. Ready complains that the Public Schools are very expensive. That is true, 
and it may well be that the prospect of having two or three boys to educate at such 
schools has deterred many a prudent, comfortable man from entering into matrimony. 
But the fault here is surely not with the schools but with the public, which, though it 
is well aware that a much more suitable book-learning is to be had at a far cheaper 
rate, yet positively scrambles for permission to pay an exorbitant price for an article 
which, to many of the purchasers, is apparently useless. Nor is there any deception 
at all in the transaction. The Public Schools, as a rule, profess to prepare boys only 
for the Universities or the Army, and lay out their curriculum accordingly. A man 
who sends his son to a Public School without intending him to join either a 
University or the Army deliberately accepts an unsuitable curriculum, and, even 
so, usually withdraws the boy before the curriculum is finished. It is his own fault, 
therefore, if the boy knows nothing of what he would wish him to know and very 
little of what he has allowed him to learn. 

But the public is not entirely snobbish or entirely gullible. The successful man, 
whether in commerce or in a profession, has reason to form a different ideal of 
education from that which Mr. Ready proposes. He knows well enough that he has 
passed over the heads of men who have twice his ability and three times his learning, 
and he sends his son toa Public School in order that he may develop those capacities 
which have led his father to success. It is seldom true, what Mr. Ready says, that 
“a boy will be no better fitted to earn his own living’ when he leaves a Public School 
than he was when he entered it.” It is true that he will command no wages, but he 
often has qualities which, with a little assistance to start him, so to say, over the 
“ deadpoint,” will soon send him forward with a rush. These qualities are nerve, 
tact, discipline, esprit de corps, immunity from the distressing disease called 
“nostalgia,” ability to make himself at home amid strange and uncongenial 
surroundings, the faculty,.as a recent French critic has put it, of “carrying 
England about with him in the soles of his boots.” These are the qualities of 
a masterful man and a masterful nation, and the Public Schools, partly by accident 
and partly by deliberate intention, do much to promote them. 

I do not, of course, wish to suggest that the qualities above named are the 
monopoly of the Public Schools and not to be had elsewhere. They are cultivated, 
with increasing care and success, in the day schools, especially’ those which are large 
and are provided with playing-fields. But the day school requires the co-operation of 
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the home, and there is the rub. The Scotchman and the north countryman generally 
(and here the masculine must be taken to include the feminine) treats his children as a 
sportsman treats his dogs ; he likes their company, but he will have them smart and 
obedient and ‘in good working condition. ‘With ‘such an influence at its back, the 
day school is quite as effective as the boarding school, and, in fact, our Indian 
Empire and our commercial and industrial supremacy were made, not so long since, 
by men who were educated, almost exclusively, at day schools. But in Southern 
England a large proportion cf parents are unable or unwilling to assist in the training of 
their children, and hand over their duties without compunction to the boarding schools. 
It is, perhaps, good for the nation that they should do so, and it does not distress me 
that they have to pay through the nose. I should be glad, however, if they would 
pluck up their courage and try the day schools. If they did, they would certainly save 
much money and avoid some risks ; and would get, for what they spend, a larger choice 
of curriculum and closer and better teaching. On the latter point I speak, of course, 
mainly by conjecture (unless, indeed, Mr. Ready’s little lesson on “the sequence 
of tenses” is a good example of Public School teaching) ; but it stands to reason 
that a cleric, leading a remote and almost monastic existence, and able, on failure, to 
take refuge in another profession, can hardly be so keen on actual book-learning as a 
man whose clients live at his very doors, who is daily beset by jealous and even 
captious criticism, and who is expected to prepare boys for almost every examination 
and every calling in life. Nor can the day school use the ingenious device of 
“ superannuation ” to disguise its failures. A boy who is superannuated at a Public 
School because his teachers cannot get him on fast enough at subjects of their own 
choosing regards himself as disgraced, and conceals the fact ; but if a boy is not 
doing well at a day school the fault is assumed to be the fault of the school, and loud 
is the indignation. It will be allowed that this sort of pressure is highly conducive to 
efficiency, and that where the pressure is less the efficiency is very likely not so great. 

But I have said enough for the present purpose. Mr. Ready will perhaps pardon 
me for quarrelling with his premises and his Latin, in consideration of the fact that I 
approve very much of his conclusion and his English. 

JAMES Gow, 
High School, Nottingham. 


Is the Public School System a mistake? Is Paterfamilias a mere ass cozened 
of his money by designing Schoolmasters? Is the average Public School boy the 
hopeless lout that his abusers represent him to be? These questions, as the author 
of Public School Products remarks, cry for an answer. 

In the first place, the Public School system, as it is to-day, is the growth of the 
last half-century, and is not the effete relict of the Middle Ages that it is sometimes 
represented. Its history begins with Arnold at Rugby and Thring at Uppingham ; 
its middle records contain the doings of Temple and of Percival, while the progress 
of to-day can be nowhere better seen than at Eton, under Dr. Warre. In the old 
days, the days of Keats and Busby, education meant Latin Grammar and little else ; 
if a boy did not know his Latin Grammar rules he was flogged until he did know 
them. Latin Grammars were short and compact in those days, although perhaps even 
then somewhat unscientific, and suavity of manner was scarcely the distinguishing 
mark of the Schoolmaster: the boys were ill-lodged, ill-fed, and the whole tone of 
the school was anti-social. This state of things came to an end with Dr. Arnold; 
his reforms were almost: at once appreciated by the parents; the other schools 
followed his lead, and many new schools were expressly founded to work on his 
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principles. Helped by the Evangelical movement in the English Church, whose 
leaders took an active part in establishing these new schools, the system spread 
through all southern and western England—the north and the eastern counties have 
never shared in the movement—and has continued to flourish all through the present 
reign. 

The keynote of the whole system is this: the cultivation of the socéa/ side of 
school life. There are, practically, three sides of school training—intellectual, social, 
and moral. The old schools, like the modern day schools, confined their energies 
solely to the first of these, the intellectual training ; the Public School, since Arnold’s 
day, has combined the second with the first, and has from the beginning tended ever 
to exalt the social virtues over the intellectual qualities. Whether they are justified 
in pursuing this policy is after all a matter for the parents, and up to the present 
Paterfamilias, who is perhaps a better judge on social than on intellectual matters, 
has been well pleased at the course of events, in the progress of which he is himself 
the chief factor. 

The Public Schools do not by any means escape the competition which is the 
essential feature of modern life, and a school has to keep a high level if it is to 
succeed. Already several of the older schools have been passed in the race by the 
younger foundations, and none can afford to rest on a reputation. An incompetent 
head, an insubordinate staff, an epidemic, a scandal: any one of these may in a very 
few years bring a school down from prosperity to comparative failure. Eton still 
holds her own at the head, and Harrow still comes next ; but for the third place 
there are many rivals: Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, of the older schools ; 
Marlborough, Clifton, Rugby, Cheltenham, of the younger, are all striving for the 
place, and every decade some fresh claimant appears: Wellington, Haileybury, 
Tonbridge, Bradfield, Sherborne, Malvern, to name but a half-dozen of the southern 
schools. In all these, then, the competition is keen, in both intellectual and social 
matters, but the predominating factor in success and failure is the quality of the 
. social training given, for it is on that that the social prestige of the school depends, 
and it is this social prestige, as Mr. Ready acknowledges, which is the most valuable 
thing that the schools have to offer. The training or prestige—call it. what you will— 
is not a mere matter of snobbishness ; it is the vital difference between the education 
of gentlemen and the manufacture of clerks. It has, it is true, the disadvantage of 
being expensive, but in education, more than anything else perhaps, cheapness and 
excellence cannot possibly go together. 

In common fairness one cannot deny that in the Public Schools of to-day the 
social standard of life is high, and that those parents who can afford the prices get 
fair value for their money: the boys are well-mannered ; the school buildings are 
imposing ; the food is good and plentiful, and the boys have abundance of cheerful 
society of their own age. A large proportion of the boys are the sons of the pick of 
our merchants and professional men, and they are themselves, for the most part, really 
nice fellows. The school is practically self-governing, and the prefects get such an 
insight into the responsibilities of government as may scarcely fall to their lot during 
the rest of their lives ; there is little or no bullying, the boys’ comfort is well looked 
after, and their physical training receives all its due share of attention. All these 
advantages, however, the result of a steady succession of reforms, are insignificant 
compared with that something in the spirit of a great Public School that leaves 
its mark for ever on a boy—upon his whole character if he is a success—upon his 
manners in any case—and distinguishes him from the product of our big Day 
Schools. 
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Now it is for this social training that Paterfamilias willingly pays his money ; he 
does not, perhaps, attach quite as much importance as he should do to the intellectual 
side of the school, and is indeed perfectly indifferent to the size and merits of the 
Latin Grammar in use. He is chiefly, we will suppose, a man of common sense, and 
no man in his senses pays the heavy fees that the Public Schools charge in order to 
ensure that his son should be scientifically grounded in Latin Grammar and get an 
exact knowledge of Greek irregular verbs. What he really wants is that his son 
should be taught the duties and responsibilities of life ; that he should be able to take 
his part in such public offices as may fall to his lot ; that he should be healthy in 
mind and body, independent, and self-reliant. This is the ideal of the Public School 
and it is to this that their social training tends. 

The outward and visible signs of social life are the school games and the school 
clubs, both of which have rightly assumed an important place in the real life of the 
place. Of the games but little here need be said, for the most inveterate abuser can 
find but little ground for complaint, and falls back either on their “ brutality” or on 
the injustice done by making boys play, an injustice and a compulsion which is chiefly 
due to imagination. However, it may be remarked that cheapness and athletics, as 
they are now practised in our schools, are incompatible. The expense of a cricket 
ground, with ground-men, coaches, &c., is a heavy item; and boating, in such 
schools as Eton, Radley, Shrewsbury, is still more costly, and could not be carried 
on without the expenditure which to some critics seems so prodigal. 

Besides the actual bodily advantage which accrues from cricket, football, rowing, 
running, and the other Public School sports, it must be remembered that in every 
case they are highly organised, and that this organisation is entirely carried on— 
under direction and help from the masters—by the boys themselves. The position of 
cricket captain, for example, is one that calls for considerable administrative capacity 
as well as the simple virtues of discretion, good-temper, and tact. The captain may 
be a despot, but it is a despotism of the best kind, with a strong public opinion ready 
to resent the least real injustice. But even more important than the games are the 
school clubs, in a good school always both numerous and flourishing. Besides the 
athletic clubs proper—football, cricket, and sports—there will be a gymnastic club, 
possessing a large gymnasium, with a good proportion of enthusiastic members, and 
sending a picked eight to compete every year for the Cup at Sandhurst. A volunteer 
corps of one or even two hundred strong is supplied by several of the schools ; a 
regiment with regular drill and field days, sending marksmen to compete at Bisley. 

Of the indoor societies the Natural History ‘is nearly always popular and well 
managed. In many schools there are really good museums, largely filled with 
specimens collected by the boys themselves. The departments of botany, zoology, 
and geology will be each under the management of one boy, and in the winter terms 
lectures are prepared and given—in many cases before an audience with many 
strangers present—by the boys themselves. The Photographic Society also is 
generally a vigorous institution, arranging competitions and exhibitions of work, 
and giving lectures on the various methods of fixing, toning, and printing. These 
societies, together with the Carpenters’ Shop and the Chemical Laboratory, where 
there is always a band of enthusiasts, afford plenty of occupation for the scientific 
spirit, while the literary clubs are equally numerous. Many schools have a debating 
club, meeting once a fortnight, a dramatic club whose members both read and act 
plays, a literary club, and a reading club to manage the affairs of the library and 
reading-room. So far are Public School boys from being the hopeless illiterates they 
are represented, that in a small school within my own experience, a club of one 
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hundred and fifty members subscribes for and reads a dozen daily papers, fifteen 
weeklies, and eighteen monthly magazines ; while the statistics of some few of the 
school libraries published last year show an average of one book per boy a week, with 
a very fair percentage of history, biography, and travel. 

All these various activities, then, go to make up the atmosphere of the Public 
School, and all conduce to that social life and training which it is the object of such 
a school to give. Remembering this cardinal fact, many of those points of school 
management which seem ridiculous to the author of Pudlic School Products assume a 
different character. “The grotesque anomaly ” of an “ instructor’s” salary, consisting 
of one-tenth remuneration for teaching and nine-tenths boarding-house fees, loses its 
yrotesqueness when we consider the importance assigned to character and manners 
over learning, and the proportion of time spent in and out of the teaching class-room. 
Nor can the total income of the Master be considered excessive, considering the 
character of his work. The duties of a boarding-house Master standing “in the place 
of a parent” to forty or sixty boys are neither altogether pleasant nor easy of 
performance : the “affable publican” is but one side of the picture, and on the other 
there are the innumerable host of details, sanitary, disciplinary, moral, and physical, 
arising every day, which give a conscientious House Master little time even for the 
purely intellectual side of his profession. 

The athletic cult, which is an essential part of the Public School social system, will 
largely explain another of Mr. Keady’s difficulties—“ The curious custom of employing 
as lower form masters young men fresh from the University.” Imagining that these 
young mer are all Senior Wranglers or First Class Classics, Mr. Ready laments the 
waste of time and talent spent on small boys, as well as the incapacity of these 
brilliant scholars to understand the heinousness of grammatical mistakes. His 
regrets are groundless. The Head Masters of the schools know something of their 
business, and when a Senior Wrangler does appear in a Public School—too often, 
alas ! the Senior Wrangler accepts a lectureship in one of those northern universities 
from which he has such a tendency to come—he will give the sixth form and not the 
first, the benefit of his talent. Those Junior Masters, whose presence Mr. Ready 
deplores, are themselves—if he will believe it—“ Public School Product”; specimens 
in the butterfly stage, in fact, who have returned to their old school to enter the one 
profession for which Public Schools—and Public Schools alone—provide a real and 
satisfactory training—in the commercial sense, the profession, I mean, of Public 
School Master. Their knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching is not very 
great ; their acquaintance with the subjects they teach possibly not very profound, but 
then these are not the qualifications really required to direct the main work of the 
school, the cultivation of the social virtues. These younger members of the staff find 
their main sphere of activity in the playing fields, for cricket and football long ago 
ceased to be mere forms of recreation, and have assumed the character of studies— 
moral and physical—demanding careful teaching and serious attention. 

This athletic work, together with the supervision of the school clubs, and a share 
in the house discipline—for they are being trained for House Masters in their turn— 
takes up no small portion of the younger Masters’ time and energies. The actual 
teaching, moreover, which is given in the lower and middle forms, however distasteful 
to educational theorists, has a very real value of its own. I have before me, as I 
write, a letter sent home from Africa to the editors of the School Magazine by a 
typical Middle School boy, who was so far the poor neglected being of Mr. Ready’s 
fancy that he could never, in spite of all his efforts, rise above the fourth form. The 
English of his letter is not superfine, but it is clear, vigorous, and expressive, nor can 
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I discover any mistakes of spelling: but, better than any mere excellence of style, 
there is a spirit of manly cheerfulness, which shows that the boy learnt some lessons 
from his school life ; he has not left school a year, and yet he has already been 
through one campaign, has faced death, and suffered hardships without a murmur. 

Such a boy is, I believe, a fair specimen of the “ ruck” of our Public Schools. As 
to the higher intellectual successes, it must be remembered that in spite of some 
advantages in teaching, the sixth form boy of a Public School is partly, at least, 
handicapped in the struggle for scholarships. 

In the big Day Schools, that are the most serious competitors of the Public 
Schools in the scholastic field, the elder boys are able to give their whole time and 
energies to the preparation of their scholarship subjects: it is true that this concen- 
tration leaves them at a disadvantage afterwards in life, but for the time it is a 
valuable aid to success. The Public School boy, on the other hand, at the top of the 
school, has a large share of the government of his house to perform: he will probably 
be the president of one or more of the clubs, and if he is an athlete, he must—-for 
the credit of the school and of his house—take his part both in the actual games and 
the organisation of them. However, in spite of these distracting duties, the sixth 
forms of the Public Schools achieve a very creditable amount of success in the 
intellectual world: any boy indeed that shows ability and zeal for knowledge in any 
part of the school is urged on to the top of the school, and, when there, he receives 
a specialist training, a training which is, and must be, an expensive luxury, but which 
—for all that—is well worth the money paid. 

But Public Schools after all would not be human institutions if they had no 
failings, and one serious drawback to their usefulness lies in the present system of 
entrance scholarships and examination. The scholarship funds, in the case of the 
older schools at least, arise from endowments which were intended to secure the 
best possible education for the best possible candidates for admission to the school. 
Obviously to secure this end the examination should be a test of a boy’s abilities 
rather than his knowledge, and no credit should be given to a special training in 
the mere set subjects of the examination itself. 

However, such a method of admission has never won favour with the Head 
Masters, and an ingenious plan has been invented by which the path to a Public 
School has been blocked by the institutions known as Preparatory Schools. These 
establishments, which are of doubtful utility and would better deserve many of 
Mr. Ready’s strictures, deserve a word or two of description. Their real razson 
@étre is to provide employment for Public School iren in the one Public School 
profession, the training of Public School boys. The Head Masters, chiefly, I believe, 
out of mistaken kindness, explain to Paterfamilias the great advantage of having the 
prospective Public School boy well grounded at one of these establishments, and the 
result is that little fellows who would be far better in the nursery are dispatched to the 
Preparatory School ; the parent pays heavy fees which the Preparatory School Master 
pockets. This system—as a system, without prejudice to the many good men 
engaged in it—is, I believe, thoroughly vicious; those boys who are to gain 
scholarships are encouraged and almost forced to over-work themselves, while 
those who are merely preparing for an entrance examination are allowed an equally 
objectionable amount of idleness, and often, almost in ignorance, contract those 
dangerous habits which are the most serious peril of Public School life. In no case 
should a boy be sent from home until he is able to understand his responsibility 
towards himself, and the congregation of thirty or forty little boys together in a 
Preparatory School is not an ideal method of education. 
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However, the weaknesses of Preparatory Schools do not concern the Public 
School system proper, on which a few last words. The Public Schools represent 
the amenities of life; they are the last refuges left us against the meanness of modern 
commercialism : where reputation depends not on money or position, but on the 
elementary virtues of courage, truthfulness, and strength, whether of mind or body. 

Those who hold a brief for the Day or the Grammar School against the Public 
School should consider what the abolition of the latter would mean. ‘Already in the 
north of England the Grammar Schools have practically disappeared before the 
Higher Grade Board Schools, which in the last ten years have sprung up through 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. The destruction of our southern Public Schools would 
leave the Grammar Schools in the south equally defenceless, and the utilitarian 
principles that to-day would exalt them in favour of the Public Schools would 
to-morrow abolish them in turn in favour of the Board School. 

If education is the mere teaching of facts, well and good ; but if it is the develop- 
ment of character, those who know somewhat of the Board School system and results 
may well be uneasy and combine, while there is yet time, for the protection of the 


Public School. 
F. A. WRIGHT, 


Mill Hill School. 





